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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE 
EPIPHANY. 


JESUS STILLING THE TEMPEST. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“What manner of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey him? ”— 
Matt. vill. 27. 


Exordium.—Commentators are agreed that our Lord’s primary 
object in working this miracle was to give an undeniable proof of 
His divine power. 

Symbolically it is also supposed to show His watchful care over 
His Church. 

These are the two points to be considered to-day. 

[For other symbolical meanings, see Cornelius a Lapide, Matt. 
Vili. 23-25. ] 

I. A sublime manifestation of Christ’s divine power. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the miracle indicate that He intended 
it as such. 
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He had recently given many proofs of it: Healing the paralytic 
at Capharnaum (Mark ii. 1-12). Cleansing the leper. Healing 
the centurion’s servant and Peter’s wife’s mother. Casting out 
spirits with His word from the many that were possessed with devils, 
and healing all that were sick (Matt. viii. 2-16). Restoring to life 
the widow’s only son (Luke vii. 11-17). 

These miracles had indeed spread His fame abroad, and had 
caused many to follow Him. But they had also fanned into a flame 
the hatred of the Scribes and Pharisees, some of whom had come 
down from Jerusalem (Mark iii. 22), and who uttered the unpardon- 
able blasphemy (Luke xii. 10) of accusing Him of casting out devils 
by Beelzebub, the prince of devils (Matt. xii. 24). [See Didon, 
Vol. I., 380.] 

After refuting their calumny and rebuking their obduracy, Jesus 
instructs the people in a series of beautiful parables: The Sower, 
The Cockle, The Mustard Seed, etc. (Matt. xiii, Mark iv.). Then, 
to escape from the multitude, and obtain a much-needed rest, He 
enters a boat with His disciples, ordering them to pass over to the 
other side; and there were other ships with him (Mark iv. 35, 36). 

The storm bursts upon them. The waves are lashed into irresist- 
able fury. All seems hopelessly lost. Jesus himself seems un- 
conscious of the danger. Hesleeps. Is awakened by the despairing 
cries of those around Him. Rises in quiet, undisturbed majesty. 
With an authority more impressive and astounding than He had 
hitherto shown, He rebukes the winds, and says to the sea, “ Peace be 
still!’ Instantly they obey. Absolute power over the wild, un- 
tamed, irrational elements. 

The desired effect is produced. The men wondered, saying: 
“ What manner of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey him?” 

David had answered the question more than one thousand years 
before: “ O Lord God of Hosts, who is like unto thee? Thou rulest 
the raging of the sea. When the waves thereof arise, Thou stillest 
them” (Ps. lxxxviii. 8, 9). 

[See Trench, On Miracles, p. 113; Didon, Jesus Christ, Vol. L, 
385; Edersheim, Life of Christ, Vol. I., 603.] 

II. Christ’s watchful care over His church. 

All commentators and spiritual writers find this symbolic meaning 
in this miracle. 

The bark of Peter is the church. [Didon I., 387.] 

Peter was at the helm, but powerless, of himself, to weather the 
storm. Utter destruction imminent and apparently inevitable. 
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Jesus invisible to all save those in Peter’s boat. 

Even to them He seems to be asleep. 

But he answered promptly to the despairing cry: “ Lord, save us; 
we perish.” He rebukes the winds and commands the sea, and in- 
stantly there is a great calm. 

Such has been the history of “ The Bark of Peter,” through all 
ages. Such it will be all days even to the consummation of the world, 
for Jesus has promised to be always with it (Matt. xxviii. 20). 

Many are the storms which it has encountered: Heresies, perse- 
cutions, false accusations, disobedience, wickedness, ingratitude of 
her own children, corruption even in high places. But still it rides 
fearlessly upon the bosom of the deep, in storm as well as in calm. 

Conclusion.—Profound reverence for the divine power of Jesus. 
Unbounded confidence in it. Gratitude for His watchful care over 
His church, and for His having called us to be members of it. All 
honor and glory, and praise to Him who commands the winds and the 
sea, and they obey Him. 
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HOPE AND CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, C.P., LONDON. 


“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? ”—Matt. viii. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—Jesus calms the storm on the sea of Galilee and teaches by 
the miracle and by His words a lesson of hope and confidence in God. 
The nature and qualities of Christian hope. 1. The virtue defined, 
Its object. When infused into the soul. Described by St. Francis de 
Sales. Its position with faith and charity in regard to the supernatural 
life of the soul. 2. Its qualities. It must be firm and certain on the part 
of God. It must be universal in its regard to all things necessary for sal- 
vation and extend to all time. 

II, The necessity of hope and its effects. 1. Grace requires hope, 
therefore it must exist in the souls of all the just. All bound to make 
acts of this virtue. Its necessity shown by texts of Holy Scripture and 
from our Lord’s miracles. 2, Effects of this virtue. St. Francis speaks of 
the love that springs from hope. It brings a calm and rest to the soul. 
It makes a man understand how the things of this life may be used 
properly and directed towards life eternal. 

Exhortation.—Greater attention should be bestowed upon the exercise 
of the theological virtues. The virtue of hope.ought not to be neglected. 
We need it so much, especially in the time of trials and dangers. It 
should be exercised frequently, especially during prayer—during life 
and at the hour of death, always resting our hope on the morals of Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. 


The event narrated in this day’s gospel happened probably in the 
month of March, toward the end of the first year of our Lord’s 
public ministry. St. Mark tells us that it was in the evening of a 
certain day, probably that day on which He began to teach the people 
in parables. The crowd listened to His words all day and, attracted 
by His teaching, they lingered on till evening, when our Saviour at 
length decided to escape to the secluded loneliness of the eastern side 
of the lake of Genesareth or the sea of Galilee. He then entered 
aship. This, we are told, was the boat which usually waited on His 
movements, the one which had belonged to Peter, it is supposed. 
St. Mark mentions that there were also with him other little ships. 
The lake was calm when they set out to cross it, but the sudden- 
ness and violence of the “ hurricane” which soon swept over it is 
quite in accordance with what is known of this lake. 

Then our Saviour’s sleep is mentioned. He was in the hinder 
part of the ship sleeping on a pillow, as St. Mark tells us. Sleep, 
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fatigue, hunger and the like were natural to Christ, but always under 
his control. And we may well understand the need He had of sleep 
on that particular occasion after all He had been doing during the 
day. In the midst of the storm the disciples came to Him, saying: 
“Lord, save us; we perish.” “ And Jesus saith to them, Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith?” Then rising, He commanded the 
winds and the sea, and then came a great calm. It is to the words 
addressed by our Saviour to the disciples on this occasion that I wish 
to direct special attention: ‘“O ye of little faith.” The disciples 
had some faith, but not as yet very perfect or strong. As they had 
undertaken that voyage at His command, they should have felt 
secure under His care; sleeping or waking He could assist them. In 
seeking His aid, however, they showed some faith, though not as 
strong and perfect as it should have been. Had they reflected well 
that God was with them, that no storm would harm them while 
trusting to His providence, they would not have feared. 

The faith here referred to, according to all interpreters, is to be 
understood as hope or confidence in God: and we may understand 
the moral lesson taught by our Saviour and set down in the Gospel 
by the Evangelist as directly intended to teach us to place our con- 
fidence in God and to cherish in our souls the virtue of hope, which 
is the second of the theological virtues. In order to renew the acts 
of the virtue frequently and to attach due importance to it in our 
Christian lives, let us consider, Ist. The nature and qualities of 
Christian hope; 2d. Its necessity and its effects. 

1. The Nature and Qualities of Hope.—The virtue of hope “is a 
supernatural gift of God by which we firmly trust that God will 
give us eternal life and all the means necessary to obtain it if we do 
what He requires of us.” It has for its object God as the supreme 
good to be possessed by us hereafter, or, in other words, eternal 
beatitude ; and, also, the means necessary for obtaining that beatitude, 
namely, grace and the virtues that accompany grace. The motives 
of hope are the infinite goodness of God toward us, His omnipotence, 
and His fidelity to His promises. This hope is founded on the merits 
of Christ’s passion and death. 

It is one of the theological virtues having God as its immediate 
object, one of those expressly mentioned by St. Paul when he says: 
“Now there remain faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity ” (I. Cor. xiii. 13). 

This virtue, together with faith and charity, is infused into our 
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souls in baptism, according to the teaching of the Council of Trent. 
Baptism, it teaches, is the instrumental cause of justification jn 
which grace and the virtues are infused ; and furthermore, it teaches 
that in the act of justification, together with the remission of sing, 
a man receives at the same time all these virtues, infused simulta- 
neously through Jesus Christ, in whom he is implanted, faith, hope, 
and charity (I. Con. Trent, Sess. vi. Ch. 7). 

The learned and pious St. Francis de Sales well describes this 
virtue when he gives the distinction between to hope and to aspire. 
He says: “* We hope for things which it depends on others to bestow, 
and which we can not procure ourselves; we aspire to those which 
we can obtain by adopting certain measures. It is chiefly through 
the grace and mercy of Goa chat we can attain to tne enioyment of 
His divine majesty, yet He requires that we should correspond with 
His grace by the feeble cooperation of our consent. 

“ Hope, by which we repose in God, is mingled with an ardent im- 
pulse, by which we bound toward God; it would be defective 
if we merely hoped without aspiring to the object of our hope, or if 
we aspired to this divine object without grounding our pretensions 
on His infinite goodness, by which He promises Himself to us. 
Whence it is easy to judge that that which holds the first rank 
is not precisely a movement of aspiration, because the only objects 
considered are the goodness and the grace of God, which are neces- 
sary, not only for aspiring after God, but even for thinking worthily 
of our sovereign good ” (Treatise on the Love of God, pp. 110, 111). 

This virtue comes into the whole system of our supernatural life, 
together with faith and charity. God, in His eternal beatitude, is 
our final end. The beatific vision of God can not be obtained in 
this life, and our intellect by the sole light of reason can not know 
God as He is to be known, nor the means of doing His will; and, 
on that account, faith is necessary—that faith by which God reveals 
Himself to us, and teaches us how to serve Him in this life. In 
like manner our will inclines to God, either as He is the Good by 
which we can be made perfectly happy, and this motion of the will 
is by the virtue of hope, or our will inclines to God, as He is the 
greatest Good in Himself, and for this the virtue of charity is re- 
quired. By the acts of these virtues we are moved toward God as 
the final object of our existence; and this can not be done directly 
by the acts of any other virtues, and therefore it is that the three 
theological virtues, faith, hope, and charity, are by their very nature 
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the most essential and important, whose acts should be most fre- 
quently exercised by every Christian soul. 

The Qualities of Hope.—There are two qualities of this virtue to 
which all others can be reduced: 1. That it be firm or immovable, 
and 2. That it be universal. With regard to the first of these St. 
Paul calls hope the anchor of salvation: “ That by two immutable 
things, in which it is impossible for God to lie, we may have the 
strongest comfort, who have fled for refuge to hold fast the hope set 
before us. Which we have as an anchor of the soul, sure and firm, 
and which entereth in even within the veil ” (Heb. vi. 18, 19). 

Hope is founded on the promises of God, and therefore it should 
be certain and firm, inasmuch as God is faithful to His promises, 
and by reason of His omnipotence He can execute all that He has 
promised and all things according to His will. On the part of God 
our hope should be absolutely certain, but on our part it must always 
be accompanied by holy fear as to the uitimate result and as to the 
manner of our correspondence with and perseverance in grace. 
“The childlike fear of the Lord,” says Bishop Ullathorne, “is the 
true beginning of hope as well as of wisdom; for in detaching us 
from trust in ourselves it sets us free to trust in God. It is neither 
servile, worldly, nor carnal fear, but the reverence of God in the 
fear of ourselves. . . . The power of the gift of the fear of 
the Lord is to conquer the fears of creatures, to absorb them and 
so banish them from the soul, and to restore us to our freedom and 
dignity because the gift of the fear of the Lord delivers us from 
every other fear.” 

The second quality of hope is that it be universal: that is to hope 
all things and at all times. We should hope for all things, all good 
things to be obtained from the merciful hands of God: 1. Eternal 
happiness to be certainly obtained if we persevere in grace, or if 
grace be lost by sin, hope is not lost unless the sin be one of despair, 
the sinner may still hope sincerely for repentance and the recovery 
of grace and restoration to the friendship of God. 2. We should 
hope for all the means necessary to obtain salvation—these God has 
promised. And, 3. We should hope and pray for all things necessary 
both for soul and body. Again we should hope always and at all 
times, no matter in what condition or state we may find ourselves. 
The more helpless and miserable we are, the greater should be our 
hope. In times of dangers and temptations especially you need the aid 
of this virtue, through which you may rest assured that 1. “ God is 
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faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which 
you are able, but will make also with temptation issue that you may 
be able to bear it” (I. Cor. x. 13). 

Even the greatest sinners should never despair of the mercy of 
God, for as long as they live here on earth the means of salvation 
are available, and God offers them the grace of conversion if they 
turn to Him in prayer and sorrow of heart. 

2. The Necessity of Hope and its Effects.—Hope is necessary 
because grace requires its presence in the soul. Let me remind you, 
dear brethren, that love always desires the most intimate union 
with the person beloved, as may be illustrated by cases of individuals 
and of families. Grace makes a man the friend of God, and His 
child and heir, and faith teaches that it is possible for us to possess 
an ineffable union with God which results in eternal bliss, and there- 
fore the desire of this union is infused into the soul. Now, a desire 
without the hope of obtaining its object would be the torment of the 
soul, and therefore God, who imparts His grace to us, bestows upon 
us at the same time the virtue of hope, as a companion to the virtues 
of faith and charity. Faith, which makes known to us our super- 
natural destiny, represents it to us not only as eminently desirable, 
but also as possible with the aids that God has promised. This 
leads us to elicit an act of hope. We find in the revelation made by 
faith the conditions on which our hope must be founded, namely, 
love—at least initial love of the supreme goodness—and confidence 
in the power of attaining its enjoyment. In the just the infused 
habits correspond to the acts which proceed from them, and as all 
are obliged sometimes to make acts of hope, we can from this also 
conclude the necessity of this virtue, and that the grace which justifies 
us must have united with it that holy hope which is the strength 
and consolation of our exile here on earth. We may, therefore, 
say with the apostle: “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, according to his great mercy, hath regenerated 
us into a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that can 
not fade, reserved in heaven for you”’ (I. Peter i. 3, 4). 

The necessity of this virtue may also be proved from several 
places of Holy Scripture. The Psalmist says: “In God is my salva- 
tion and my glory: he is the God of my help, and my hope is in God. 
Trust in him, all ye congregation of people” (Psal. lxi. 8,9). God 
will reward abundantly those who hope in Him. “ Because he hoped 
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in me I will deliver him” (Ibid. xc. 14). We have seen how often 
our Saviour attributes His miracles to the faith or confidence of 
those on whose behalf he performed them. To the centurion He said: 
“Go, and as thou hast believed, so be it done to thee” (Matt. viii. 
13). To the blind man of Jericho He said: “ Go thy way, thy faith 
hath made thee whole” (Mark x. 52). In these places faith is to 
be understood in the sense of hope and trust in the power of God 
as we understand it in to-day’s Gospel. Finally hope is necessary 
to the full honor of God, because through it we acknowledge that 
all comes from God, that we expect all from His bounty, and that 
He can never fail in His words and promises. 

The Effects of Hope.—St. Francis de Sales, writing on the love 
which springs from hope, says: “ When faith has drawn aside the 
veil of ignorance, which concealed the Almighty from our view, it is 
incredible with what ardor the soul longs to attain a knowledge of 
the sovereign good which she beholds far distant, and to burst the 
bonds of her natural life.” She exclaims. “ As the hart panteth 
after the fountains of waters, so my soul! panteth after Thee, O God. 
My soul hath thirsted after the strong, living God; when shall I 
come and appear before the face of God?” (Ps. xli. 1, 2). Again 
he writes: “ The promises of God produce a wonderful effect in 
our souls; they diminish and dispel our uneasiness by strengthening 
the cause from which it proceeds. This is an undeniable truth. The 
Almighty, by holding out to us a promise of future happiness, in- 
creases our previous desire of enjoying it; and yet, the anxiety at- 
tendant on this desire is almost destroyed by the promise. Calm and 
content are diffused into our hearts by the assurance which God 
gives them to new desires.” This calm and rest of the soul may be 
appropriately likened to the calm which succeeded the tempest on 
the Sea of Galilee after our Saviour’s command to the winds and 
the waves: “ And there came a great calm.” As St. Chrysostom 
has said: ‘“‘ As a lord commands a handmaid and as a Creator the 
works of His hands, so did our Saviour calm the sea and chain the 
waves,” and so does He calm the troubles and anxieties of all faithful 
souls who put their trust in Him. In the words of St. Gregory we 
may give the following enumeration or explanation of the effects 
and results of this divine virtue: “ The elect numbers his days as 
those of a hireling ; he reaches forward unto his prize, the more con- 
fident in hope, the more steadfastly he endures under the increase of 
toils.. He watches the flowing away of this present time ; he reckons 
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up his days and his work; he fears that any movement of his lips 
should glide away without its appointed labor; he rejoices in aq- 
versity, he is restored by suffering, he is refreshed by sorrow, be- 
cause he sees that he shall more largely be repaid by the rewards of 
the life to come, the more truly he renders himself up, for the love 
thereof, unto a daily death ” (Apud Benedict xiv., on Heroic Virtue. 
English edition. Vol. I., p. 95). 

Dear brethren, I have dwelt upon this virtue to-day and en- 
deavored to explain it for the purpose of directing your attention to 
the theological virtues, as they are the soul of the supernatural life, 
and on them primarily and directly depends the meritoriousness 
of all acts of virtue, and they contain the beginnings of eternal life 
and the participation in or conformation to divine life. Your special 
attention has been directed to the virtue of hope, that this virtue 
may not be forgotten or its acts neglected. We hear much from 
time to time of the other virtues—of faith and charity, and of the 
moral virtues, such as patience, humility, obedience, etc., but I would 
ask you to examine yourselves frequently upon the manner in which 
you exercise this virtue and its acts. I fear it is a very common 
failing amongst Christians to distrust the providence of God and 
to neglect having recourse to that providence as it behooves them. 
When things prosper with people they attribute the success to 
themselves and to their own efforts; when things are adverse and 
when want and suffering fall to their lot, then they lose all hope 
and confidence, at the time when the words of our Blessed Redeemer 
would remind them of their duty: “ Why are you fearful, O ye of 
little faith?’ On certain occasions some Christians lose heart and 
courage and give way to their miseries and sink under their afflic- 
tions through forgetfulness of this virtue that God has infused into 
their souls. Let it then influence our lives, and let it influence our 
prayers, and especially that one daily prayer taught us by our 
Saviour Himself—the Lord’s Prayer. By which we beg of Him 
our daily bread as from a Father; by which also we beg that His 
kingdom may come; for the pardon of our sins; for strength to 
resist temptations ; for deliverance from all evil. God wishes us to 
ask for all these things, and He will infallibly grant our petitions if 
our prayers be with proper hope and confidence. Hope then without 
hesitation or doubt. Hope in whatever state you may be in; hope 
in life and in death; rest your hope on Jesus Christ our Saviour 
and be assured you will never be confounded. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ANTIGONISH, N. S. 


SYNOPSIS.—Every Catholic devotion is founded on some central truth of 
our religion. Devotion to Sacred Heart, founded on the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. Three things distinguished in all devotion: (a) The 
homage. (b) The object. (c) The motive. The first requires knowl- 
edge and moral goodness. Difficulty of awakening devotion towards 
purely sensible things. Sensible or material object required to act on the 
heart. (b) The most perfect object of devotion is the Sacred Heart. 
Reasons why the Heart of Christ was chosen for adoration: (1) Christ 
willed it. (2) Heart is great sustainer of life. (3) It is considered as 
symbol and seat of all real love. (c) Motive of this devotion is 
Charity. The Sacred Heart makes God’s love more visible; helps man to 
realize this love more fully and urges him to greater gratitude; furnishes 
us with means of fulfilling precept of Charity. (d) Christ is our truest 
friend; hence all should go to Him for refuge, for strength, for salvation. 
Heed His invitation. 


Catholic devotion is the loving homage paid to a sacred object 
as seen in the light of faith. It is, in its last analysis, the out- 
growth and living expression of Catholic dogma. It has its seat 
in the heart and its root in the intellect. It grows out of divine 
truth, and is nurtured by divine love, as the flower is nurtured by 
the warm sunshine. 

Now the truth out of which the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus grows is the central truth of the Christian religion, the In- 
carnation of the Son of God. “ The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us, and we saw his glory, the glory as it were of the Only 
Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth ” (John i. 14). 

The Word was made flesh—this, I say, is the central truth of 
Christianity, and it is the source whence springs the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. The Son of God became Man without ceasing 
to be God. He is true God and true Man in one Divine Person. 
Begotten of the Father before all ages, true God of true God, co- 
equal with the Father, in the fulness of time He took upon Himself 
our nature in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and was made man of 
her. He took to Himself a body and soul, and became as one of us 
in all save sin. 

The body and soul that the Son of God thus assumed became, in 
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the strictest and most real sense, His own body and His own sou], 
The human nature of Our Lord had no personality of its own. [t 
subsisted, as theologians phrase it, in the personality of the Eterna] 
Word. The body of the Virgin’s Son was truly the body of God 
the Son, and the soul of the Virgin’s Son was truly the soul of God 
the Son. The face that looked into the faces of men was the face of 
God; the lips that spoke as no man spake before or since were the 
lips of God; the hands that healed the sick were the hands of God; 
the feet that were nailed to the cross were the feet of God; and the 
heart that was pierced with a lance was the heart of God. The loy- 
ing homage that we pay to that Divine Heart is, therefore, a real 
profession of faith in the mystery of the Incarnation. The word 
Incarnate must needs have a heart of flesh, and this heart of flesh is 
worthy of divine worship because it is the Heart of God. 

In devotion, or religious homage, we may distinguish three things: 
1. The homage itself; 2. Its object; 3. Its motive. To put this in 
another way: we may consider the one who offers homage, that to 
which it is offered, and the reason that leads to its being offered. 

As regards the first, it is only rational beings that are capable of 
devotion. Devotion supposes a knowledge of its'object and a sense 
of the object’s moral worth. “ As well can there be filial love with- 
out the fact of a father,” says Newman, “as devotion without the 
fact of a Supreme Being,” and, of course, the consciousness of that 
fact. It is only improperly, or by a figure of speech, that we at- 
tribute devotion to the lower animals, and speak, for instance, of a 
dog’s devotion to its master. The animal has, indeed, a sense of its 
master’s kindness, but it has no sense of his moral goodness. A very 
bad man may be very good to his dog, and so awaken in the brute 
a sort of devotion to his person—not because he is good himself, 
but because he is good to the dog. 

It is with true devotion as with true love, for the two are closely 
united. It is not so much the kindness received that awakens 
devotion as the consciousness that it was prompted by an un- 
selfish motive and that back of the kindness there is moral worth. 
Man is thus capable of devotion because he can weigh motives, and 
is consciously influenced by motives, and can discern that which is 
morally good. And in the measure that one realizes the moral good- 
ness and beauty of an object will one’s devotion to it be lively. If 
the object is purely spiritual, one of which we can form no sensible 
image, it does not awaken a lively devotion in the great mass of 
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men. There are very few who practise devotion to the Blessed 
Trinity, or to the Holy Ghost, or even to the angels, because the 
Trinity is a mystery so far beyond the reach of the human mind, 
and the Holy Ghost is a pure spirit, and the angels are pure spirits, 
and few men can get beyond material and sensible things, or realize 
things of a purely spiritual nature. 

On the other hand, devotion to the saints, to the Blessed Virgin, 
to our divine Lord, is common among all classes of the faithful. 
These are objects of devotion that can easily be brought home to 
all, be they ever so ignorant and unspiritual. And this was one 
main reason why the Son of God became man, that He might bring 
Himself within the reach of His creatures, win His way to their 
hearts, and awaken devotion to His person. 

Of all devotions that have some sensible or material thing for 
their object, the most perfect is the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. The reason is, first, that the homage we pay to it is divine, 
it being the Heart of a Divine Person. Again, it is itself the most 
perfect object, and sets before us the highest and holiest and most 
perfect motive to inspire devotion. The Sacred Heart of our 
Saviour is the fountain of every grace and spiritual blessing. From 
it the saints have drawn. Out of it the Blessed Virgin has received 
the fulness of grace. And as the fountain is greater than the stream- 
lets that flow from it, so is the Sacred Heart of Jesus incomparably 
greater and more perfect as an object fitted to stir our devotion than 
any other object of which we can form a sensible image. 

It may be asked why the Heart of the Saviour should be chosen 
as a special object of devotion. First of all, because such is His 
own will as revealed to Blessed Margaret Mary. “ Behold the 
Heart,” were His words to this privileged soul, “ which hath so 
much loved men, which hath spared nothing, even to exhausting 
itself and consuming itself in order to give them testimony of its 
love; and in return I often receive only ingratitude, by the irrever- 
ence and the sacrileges, and by the coldness and contempt they have 
for Me in this Sacrament of Love. What giveth Me most pain is 
that among them there are hearts consecrated to Me. Therefore 
I ask of thee that the first Friday after the Octave of Corpus Christi 
may be set apart as a particular feast to honor My Heart, by re- 
ceiving Communion on that day and making a solemn act of repara- 
tion for the insults it hath received.” 

Apart, however, from our Lord’s own desire, there are .reasons 
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that make His Heart peculiarly worthy of special devotion. In 
the first place, the heart is the source of man’s life-blood. At every 
throb it sends the blood coursing through the veins to give new life 
and vigor to man. The Sacred Heart is thus the fountain of the 
Precious Blood, which is the price of our redemption. Again, the 
heart of man is associated in our ideas with his moral character. 
We say of a man that he has a good heart, or a hard heart, or a 
corrupt heart. And as a hard heart repels us, and a corrupt heart 
excites our loathing, so a good heart wins our love and veneration. 
And if so, how much more should the Heart of our Saviour, the 
most tender and loving of all hearts, inspire us with devotion. 
Lastly, by the consent of mankind, expressed in the received usage 
of every tongue, the heart is the seat and symbol of love. Hence 
God Himself says in Holy Writ: “ My son, give me thy heart,” and, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart.” 

This brings us to the motive of the devotion, which is charity, the 
purest and most perfect of all motives, as this virtue is the most 
perfect of all virtues. ‘‘ Now there remain faith, hope, and charity, 
these three,” says the apostle, “ but the greatest of these is charity.” 
The Beloved Disciple tells us that “God is Love.” And it was to 
make known His love for men that God sent His Son into the world. 
For “ God so loved the world as to send his only Son, that all who 
believed in him should not perish, but should have life everlasting.” 
From the first God loved man, whom He made in His own image 
and likeness, but not from the first was man so sensible of God’s 
love for him; not from the first could man fully realize the love of 
God for him; not from the first was that love made visible to man 
and almost palpable. In the Sacred Heart of Jesus the human and 
the divine for the first time met in the unity of one Person, and 
were blended in a most perfect love. It is a human as well as a 
divine love; it is a sensible love; it is a love of sympathy. 

Thus, while the Sacred Heart is the object of our devotion, its 
love is the motive that prompts devotion. “I came,” He tells us 
Himself, “to cast a fire upon earth, and what will I but that it be 
kindled?’ When Our Lord appeared to Blessed Margaret Mary, 
He showed her His Heart, surrounded, as it were, with flames. 
Our aim, then, in practising this devotion, is to make some return 
of love for the love He has shown us. Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is really devotion to the love of the Incarnate God. 

This devotion furnishes us with a means of fulfilling the great 
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precept of charity. It is a simple and easy way of fulfilling the 
precept, a way suited to our nature, for it sets vividly and sensibly 
before us the motive of perfect charity, which is the love of God 
for us made manifest in the wounded Heart of His Son. It sets 
before us, at the same time, the model of perfect charity, since 
“ oreater love than this no man hath, that he lay down his life for 
his friend.” 

Happy those who by their devotion win the love and friendship 
of this divine Heart! It will be, as He has promised, their sure 
refuge in life, and especially at the hour of death. The friendship 
of the great ones of this world is dearly bought, and when gained 
is often not worth the having. Human friendship is uncertain and 
unstable. Friends here below may fall away and fail us when we 
need them most. Here is One whose friendship is of priceless worth, 
who will enrich us with every gift, who will stand by us even if 
all the world should forsake us, whose Heart is open to be our 
refuge when the storm of affliction sweeps over our souls. Let us 
draw near to Him, then, and seek Him often in the sacrament of 
His love. “Come to me,” He tells us, “all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” Let us heed this sweet invita- 
tion, and in the day of trial, when our hearts are heavy, let us come 
and kneel before the altar where the Heart of our loving Saviour is 
ever pleading for us. Let us put Him in mind of His promise— 
awaken Him with our prayers, as did the disciples on the storm- 
tossed lake, that He may once more still the wild waves and bring 
to troubled souls a great calm. 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Ts it not lawful for me to do what I will? Is thy eye evil because I am 
good? ”—Matt. xx. 15. : 


Exordium.—Twofold meaning of the parable: Our Lord, when 
speaking, intended to make His hearers understand something which 


they had not at all understood or suspected before, viz.: that salva- : 


tion was for all men—for the Gentiles, who were being called at the 
eleventh hour, as well as for the Jews, who had been called in Abra- 
ham. 

The second meaning of the parable is, that God by His grace is 
constantly calling individual souls, at every hour of the day; and 
that it is never too late for any one to begin to work and to obtain 
a full day’s wages, i. e., the salvation of his soul, or entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

In this secondary meaning, which more particularly concerns us, 
the parable teaches us three things: 

1. The persistent goodness of God in calling men to eternal life. 

2. The encouragement offered to those who have not yet come 
to a knowledge of the true faith, and even to those who, knowing it, 
have fallen away or follow evil courses. 

3. The munificence, and at the same time the perfect justice of 
God in rewarding even a tardy correspondence to His grace. 

I. The persistent goodness of God in calling men to enter His 
vineyard, i. e., to do what will ensure their eternal happiness. 

Impossible to conceive or estimate the extent of this goodness 
may recall some of the many different classes of souls to whom it is 
shown. 

“Some born and reared and preserved in the true faith all the 
days of their lives—thanks to him for his unspeakable gift ” (I. Cor. 


ix. 15). 
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“ He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord” (II. Cor. x. 17). 

Some born to this rich inheritance, but grow up in ignorance of 
it; sometimes through negligence of parents; sometimes in conse- 
quence of loss of parents, or of other misfortune. 

Some in the bright days of their youth, knowing but thought- 
lessly, leave their Father’s house and go off like the prodigal son 
and waste their substance living riotously until reduced to the neces- 
sity of feeding upon the husks of swine. 

Others fall away later in life—many, indeed, never to return—but 
many also brought back by the persistent goodness of the Master 
of the Vineyard. 

Finally the multitudes born in ignorance of the true faith and 
raised in prejudice against it. 

Who can be ignorant of God’s goodness to them from the days of 
St. Paul down to our own? 

For all these in a thousand ways is the grace of God working to 
bring them to the happiness for which they were created. Calling 
them early in the morning, and at the third, the sixth, the ninth, and 
the eleventh hour. 

II. Encouragement: 1. To those who have not yet come to the 
knowledge of the true faith. 

Many of these when asked, Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
may answer, with much sincerity, Because no man hath hired us. 

Nevertheless the Master of the Vineyard goes out at every hour 
of the day to hire them. Uses an infinite variety of ways and means 
to induce them to enter His vineyard. 

Sometimes speaking gently, as to the Samaritan woman, “ If thou 
didst but know the gift of God” (John iv. Io). 

Sometimes utterly subduing them, as in the case of the over- 
zealous but erring Saul (Acts ix. 1-6). 

At other times expressing His desire to gather them all unto 
Himself: “ Other sheep I have that are not of this fold” (John 
x. 16). 

At all times, speaking to them through His ministers, to whom 
He hath given commandment to “ Preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture” (Mark xvi. 15), and whom He hath clothed with an authority 
coequal with His own: “ He that heareth you heareth me” (Luke 
x. 16). 

Let no one, therefore, be deterred or discouraged by the lateness 
of the hour. 
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2. Even to those who knowing the truth have fallen away or 
follow evil courses. 

Encouragement found in this parable: The same wages paid to 
the last even as to the first. 

In the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son. 

In Our Lord’s words: “I have come to call not the just, but 
sinners to repentance ” (Mark ii. 17). 

In His weeping over Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii. 37-39). 

In His promise to the thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 43). 

III. The munificence and the justice of God in rewarding corre- 
spondence to grace. 

Injustice of the murmurings against the Master of the Vineyard: 
All commentators agree that the recompense mentioned in the par- 
able represents the kingdom of heaven, i. e., admission into the 
presence of God, to remain there forever. 

This recompense is far greater than any one can deserve or claim 
as his due, even after the longest life perfectly spent. 

If, then, God pays these more than their due, He surely has the 
right to do what He pleases in regard to the others. 

Is it not lawful for me to do what I will? Is thy eye evil because 
I am good? 

Moreover, from the fact that a number of souls are admitted into 
heaven, it does not follow that the reward of merit is the same for all. 

“Tt is in heaven, not on earth, that God will render unto every man 
according to his works ” (Matt. xvi. 27). 

In heaven all will be happy. No envy; no jealousy. Each one 
will feel that he has infinitely more than he has deserved or could 
have imagined. 

“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man what things God hath prepared for them that love 
him ” (I. Cor. ii. 9). 

And yet there will be degrees of happiness, so apportioned by 
almighty God that each one will feel that every good action per- 
formed on earth has increased his capacity for happiness and en- 
joyment. 

Conclusion.—Admiration of the infinite goodness, bounty, wis- 
dom, and justice of God. 

Prompt response to His call, no matter how late the hour. 

Heed the warning with which the parable closes: “ Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” 
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Also the very special warning to those who are of the household 
of the faith. 

“T say to you that many shall come from the East and from the 
West, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out into exterior darkness” (Matt. vili. 11, 12). 





RUN, THAT YOU MAY OBTAIN. 
BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., B.A. (OXON), BIRMINGHAM. 


“So run that you may obtain.”—I. Cor. ix. 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Corinth, luxurious and immoral, its converts needed specially 
the lessons of Christian asceticism—the metaphor taken from the 
Isthmian games—familiar to modern Christians—‘ Run as if only one 
could win,’—we are running against time—Atalanta’s apple and its moral 
—the boxing-match—ithe means of victory—mortification unpopular now- 
adays—despised and neglected—yet the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles remains unchanged—the example of the saints—Blessed Thomas 
More—the folly of neglecting it—Lent approaching—we are warned to 
prepare—what can we do?—practical suggestions—the exceeding great 
reward. 


Introduction.—The great apostle of the Gentiles was writing to 
his Corinthian converts. Corinth was then a by-word even among 
the heathen for luxury and profligacy, to become Corinthianized a 
synonym for being morally corrupted. 

“The Orient,” says Fouard, “brought thither its perverse and 
shameful passions, Rome its pitiless brutality and bloody sports.” The 
temple of Venus, with its thousand priestesses, was a source of moral 
degradation unequaled in the black annals of pagan vice. To newly- 
converted Christians living among such a population, familiarized 
from childhood with such unspeakable sights and associations, it 
was necessary above all to preach self-restraint, bodily mortification, 
and austere penance. Only thus could they preserve themselves 
from the contagion of vicious example, only thus could they hope 
to keep themselves unspotted from the world. Many of them had 
been snatched out of the fire, brands plucked from the burning, as 
the apostle reminds them—they had been “ fornicators, idolaters, 
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adulterers, shamefully effeminate, unclean, thieves, misers, drunk- 
ards, railers, spoilers of others’ goods” (I. Cor. vi. 9, 11), and if 
they were to remain true to the pure and lofty tenets of their new 
faith, they must learn thus early to “ chastise their bodies and bring 
them into subjection.” 

And in order to bring the lesson home to them with fullest pos- 
sible force, the great apostle uses an illustration which was familiar 
to them all. At Corinth were held every second year the famous 
Isthmian games, in which athletes from the whole Roman empire 
contended for the mastery. He reminds them of the training to 
which those young men voluntarily subjected themselves in order 
that they might gain the prize and the glory it brought with it. And 
yet this prize so eagerly sought after was but a crown of parsley! 

“Do you not know,” he says, “ that those who run in the stadium 
(or race course) all run, but only one gains the prize? So run, that 
you may obtain! And every man who striveth in the contest ab- 
stains from all things: but they do it that they may gain a cor- 
ruptible crown, but we are incorruptible.” 

The metaphor so familiar to the Corinthians is not less so to our- 
selves. It appeals to the modern Englishman or American, with 
his devotion to athletics, as forcibly as to the ancient Greek. Many 
of us have known by experience the discipline imposed on those 
who are training for a race, and there are few young men among 
us to whom the words of Epictetus will not go home: “ Would you 
be a victor in the Olympic games? So indeed would I, for it is a 
glorious thing; but consider what must precede—and follow, and 
so enter on the contest. You must live by rule, on spare diet, with- 
out delicacies, take exercise at the appointed hour, in heat and in 
cold, and abstain from wine and cold drinks; in short, you must 
obey the trainer as you do your physician.” 

1. It was natural, then, that St. Paul in writing to the Corinthians 
should apply so familiar an illustration to the Christian life, in 
order to enforce on his converts the need of self-discipline. He bids 
them go back in memory to the exciting days of the games, to see 
the runners, stripped of their flowing clothes, running with nerves 
alert, muscles on the stretch, loins girt, bodies glistening with oil, 
eyes fixed on the goal—the one purpose absorbing all other thoughts 
—to get there first and win the longed-for crown. Only one could 
win it, and therefore each must strive his hardest. Only one, and 
yet it was so ardently desired by all! And then he turns with a rapid 
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transition to his hearers—‘“ So run, that you may win ”—“So run ”— 
run, that is,not less earnestly or with less effort than if the crown was 
reserved for only one of you. Run! with the one purpose before you, 
with eyes fixed on the heavenly goal, not looking aside to the right 
hand or the left, still less glancing back, for that would be fatal. Run! 
stripped of those clinging garments of old habits and sensual in- 
dulgence, of earthly attachments and worldly desires, run, with 
your loins girded, with your whole souls intent on the prize, so run 
that you may obtain! 

Yes, as if only one of you could win it! For so it really is. We 
are not running in this race one against the other, but each of us is 
engaged in a match against time. It is a feat of endurance that is 
demanded of us, a contest in which a moment’s repose may be fatal. 
There must be no turning aside for rest and refreshment ; if we have 
not reached the goal when the bell rings for us, we shall never reach 
it at all. 

“T therefore so run not as uncertainly,”’ continues the saint. That 
is to say, I run, not wandering about the course, zigzag from side 
to side, but straight as an arrow from the bow, with eyes fixed 
steadily on the goal. 

The well-known fable of Atalanta’s apple may well have been in 
the apostle’s mind. The matchless maid whose speed could be 
equaled by no mortal competitor, lost the race through turning aside 
to pick up the golden apple cunningly thrown in her way. 

However this may be, the fable strikingly brings home the moral 
which St. Paul is here enforcing: “ Beware, as I do,” he seems to say, 
“beware of turning aside after the alluring pleasures of this world, 
those glittering baits which the devil is ever throwing on your path. 
Let them not entice you from your end, that goal to which you 
should be speeding, that crown which is laid up for you there. If 
I myself can not afford to despise these precautions, can you safely 
do so?” 

2. And then he turns to another well-known feature of the national 
sports—the boxing match. “ So fight I,” he cries, “ not as one that 
beateth the air.” Remember you have to engage in a hand to hand 
conflict with a powerful and cunning antagonist, one who is an 
expert in fighting, who is quick, resourceful, strong beyond all human 
possibility. Remember that this fight is no mimic contest, but one 
on which the issues of life and death depend. Our foe is a deadly 
one, he has craft, experience, and force on his side, and if we neglect 
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any means of winning, we shall most surely be overcome. We 
must waste no blows on the air. Each must be aimed deliberately 
and struck home. 

3. Lf, then, we are engaged in this race, in this contest, how are 
we to insure victory? St. Paul goes on to tell us. After the grace 
of God and the sacraments, which are its principal channels, there 
are no means so powerful and so sure as those which he recommends, 
“Every one that striveth for the mastery refraineth himself from 
all things.” “I chastise my body and bring it into subjection” 
(T, Cor. ix: 25, 27). 

The means, in a word, are self-discipline, mortification. 

My brethren, these are not popular means, especially in these de- 
generate days. The world has done its best to teach us to despise 
asceticism as the morbid product of medieval monasticism, and the 
many forms of heresy which surround us agree only in this, that 
they flout the very idea of mortification or self-denial. Even Catho- 
lics have too often become impregnated with this fatal error. As Lent 
approaches it becomes their preoccupation to discover a plausible 
pretext for getting dispensed, or for dispensing themselves, from 
the Church’s law of fasting and abstinence. 

The sterner side of Christian teaching is abhorrent to these “ easy- 
chair Catholics.” If they can not reach heaven on a feather-bed, 
they are not sure whether it is worth the trouble of reaching at all. 
Fasting seems to have almost disappeared, except from the cloister, 
and even good Catholics think that they are keeping an examplary 
Lent if they abstain twice in the week instead of only once, as at 
other times. 

As to those austere instruments of Christian penance, the disci- 
pline, the hair shirt,and the like, they have almost disappeared. They 
are, indeed, all but forgotten, or if perchance they are mentioned it 
is with a sneer and a smile of pity or with the shudder of intolerable 
disgust. They were once the weapons of Christian perfection, they 
have become the symbols of an irrational fanaticism. 

To the thoughtful observer there are few signs of the times 
more deplorable than this almost universal self-indulgence, this 
cowardice which, while it shrinks in horror from the cross, seeks 
to disguise itself under the specious liveries of enlightenment, this 
shallow, ungenerous levity which would eliminate penance from the 
teaching of the crucified. 

And surely there is no delusion more fatal or more unchristian. 
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The words of our blessed Lord remain unchanged: “ Except ye do 
penance ye shall all likewise perish” (Luke xiii. 5). “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me” (Matt. xvi. 24). He has made no new conditions for 
our age, and if we reject His teaching it must be at our own peril. 

4. And here we find the apostle driving home to the hearts and 
consciences of his converts the same solemn warning. His words 
could not well be stronger. The force of the original Greek would 
seem to be: “ I bruise my body and make a slave of it.” 

And it is thus the saints have ever understood him. “ If we do 
not treat our bodies thus,” they said, “the flesh will become our 
master, and then we are lost.” It was this thought that drove the 
angelic Aloysius from his soft bed and kept him kneeling on the 
stones, upright and motionless, for hour upon hour, of the cold night. 
This was the impulse which made the noble boy Benedict of Nursia 
strip himself of his clothing and roll himself naked among the thorns 
of Subiaco. This truth inspired virgins like the seraphic St. Teresa 
and sweet St. Rose of Lima to inflict on their innocent bodies tor- 
ments from which strong men would have shrunk, and it drove 
saints like Antony, Jerome, and Bruno out into the desert to live 
among wild beasts. Fired by this thought Francis of Assisi flung 
himself into the snowdrifts. Patrick and Wilfrid and a host of 
others stood for long hours, plunged in icy water. Elizabeth, a 
tenderly nurtured queen, bared her back to the scourge, Bernard and 
Catharine of Siena, and thousands like them, denied themselves all 
pleasant food, to fast on bread and water. 

It is indeed a universal law. Never will you find a canonized 
saint who has not thus afflicted his body and brought it into subjec- 
tion. The gentle St. Francis of Sales was wont to discipline him- 
self to blood ; the more modern saints have rivaled in holy emulation 
the penances of the more ancient, and in vain will the cowardly and 
self-indulgent Christian of our day search for a heavenly patron 
under whose example he may shelter himself. Let us take yet one 
striking instance. Who among the noble army of martyrs is so 
modern in every sense of the word as blessed Thomas More? A 
man of the world, a learned and acute lawyer, the favorite of kings 
and princes, a witty writer and conversationalist, an accomplished 
courtier, a devoted father and husband, where will you find the 
secret which made him abandon all things, resign his lofty position 
as Lord High Chancellor of England, tear himself away from the 
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embraces of his loved ones, quit the noble house he had built for him- 


self, and, in exchange for all the world holds dear, embrace suffer- 
ing, imprisonment, and a cruel death? “ It was his faith,” you say; 
but how did he keep that faith so bright? 

“Tt was his love of God.” But how did he learn to prefer that 
love to all the ties of earth? 

See him sitting one day in his garden by the river side, gaily chat- 
ting and laughing with his loved ones. The heat of the weather has 
made him lay his gown aside, and an unguarded movement exposes 
to view a glimpse of the rough hair shirt which he ever wears under 
his velvet doublet. A light-hearted daughter, whose quick eyes 
have espied it, laughs at the sight. But, my brethren, be sure that 
the angels reverenced it. For it was by thus disciplining the flesh 
by the hidden shirt of hair and frequent scourging, even from the 
days of youth, that the Lord High Chancellor of England learned 
to keep his body in subjection, to wean his heart from all the joys 
of earth, and thus prepare himself when the day of trial came to 
embrace his Master’s cross and gain the martyr’s palm. 

4. In a word, the lives of all the saints teach us the lesson that 
St. Paul lays down to-day. It would be as foolish for us to say we 
could do without bodily mortification as for a modern athlete to 
despise training. That is as necessary now for him as it was for 
his forerunners at the Isthmian Games; the asceticism which was 
practised by the saints can not be altogether neglected now without 
most grievous peril to our souls. Just as it would have been utterly 
useless to go to the stadium without the preliminary training, so it 
is useless for us to engage in our life’s contest if we do not train the 
body—if we allow the muscles of our souls to get soft and slack 
by self-indulgence. 

It is useless for us to think that we can confine ourselves to re- 
straining the unlawful cravings of the flesh; for if we habitually 
yield to the flesh in all that is not manifestly sinful, we shall find 
ourselves so weakened that, sooner or later, when a fierce assault 
is made, our defenses will give way and we shall shamefully yield. 
We must accustom ourselves not to give our bodies all they crave 
for as regards food, sleep, and the like, lest before we know it we 
find we have sold ourselves into a miserable slavery, and that we 
can refuse our tyrant nothing. 

5. The holy season of Lent is now fast approaching. The purple 
vestments of priest and altar warn us of its coming and bid us 
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prepare ourselves to keep it worthily. We are urged to give our- 
selves to works of penance: 


“ And while the sword in Mary’s breast 
Is driven home, we hide, 
Each in our hearts, and count the wounds 
Of passion and of pride.” 


Let us make this holy season a real time of training. It has been 
provided by the wisdom of holy Mother Church for this very object. 
Now, if ever, are we to set ourselves in real earnest to follow the 
apostolic example, “ to chastise our bodies and bring them into sub- 
jection.” 

But we are so cowardly, so ungenerous, that we are apt to make 
our very weakness an excuse for doing nothing. The example of 
the saints is too high for us, the very thought of their austerities 
frightens us, and we so easily persuade ourselves that it is all beyond 
our strength. 

And, indeed, there can be no doubt that we are, most of us, at 
present incapable of following very closely in their footsteps. Nor 
does God ask it of us now. It was His grace alone which gave 
strength to those glorious servants of His in their ceaseless unre- 
lenting battle against their own flesh. 

He asks of us in general only some light and easy mortifications, 
penances that will not injure our healths, or prevent us doing the 
work that He has given us to do. But He does ask, and He does 
expect, that each of us should, in the sanctuary of his own heart, 
examine himself as to what he can and ought to bear, what he can 
and ought to give up. Each soul must resolve on the sacrifices which 
God inspires it to make, and even then carry them out only after 
consultation with a prudent confessor. 

But the general laws of the Church, the fasting and abstinence 
rendered so easy by multiplied dispensations, surely there should 
be few who need excuse from them! And if our occupations or our 
weakness do render the fasting impossible (and we should beware 
of too easily assuming this without due trial and experience), let 
us be careful not to dispense ourselves, but to ask of God’s repre- 
sentatives to prescribe in its place some other mortifications which 
are not beyond our strength. 

How many Catholics there are who come to confession at Easter 
and calmly tell their confessors that on their own authority they 
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have not fasted all Lent, and then think that they have put all right 
again. How deplorable is this levity in dealing with the Church's 
sacred laws. We can all of us resolve to mortify our bodies jn 
ways that will not injure, but rather improve our health. Let ys 
resolve this Lent to mortify our sloth, either by rising earlier than 
our usual hour in order to gain a few minutes extra for prayer, or 
at least by rising promptly at the appointed time. Cardinal New- 
man once said that promptness in rising was a notable sign of per- 
fection, and in this he was but echoing the witness of all spiritual 
writers. Nothing so weakens our moral fiber as those few minutes 
or needless self-indulgence at the beginning of the day. The first- 
fruits of our day belong to God, and He should not be defrauded 
of His rights. If we can thus get time to assist at daily Mass, we 
shall thereby give God glory and gain infinite benefits for our own 
souls. How many of us need to take to heart St. Philip’s solemn 
words: “In order to begin the day well and to end it better, it is 
necessary to hear Mass every day.” 

Again, even if we can not fast, in how many ways can we not 
mortify our taste? We may abstain altogether from some favorite 
dish, or what is perhaps even harder, only take a small portion of 
what we like best. Again a man may give up smoking, a woman 
some other favorite indulgence. If we made the resolution that 
whenever we sat down to a meal we would mortify our taste in 
some little thing, we should make great progress in Christian asceti- 
cism. Again, we may most profitably mortify our curiosity. How 
much time we waste over profitless, if not harmful, reading—news- 
papers, novels, and magazines! What, if some of this time were 
regularly devoted to the reading of some spiritual book? Time, too, 
that would otherwise be spent in useless reading or amusement 
could be profitably devoted to some work of charity, to make gar- 
ments for poor children and the like. The tongue might well be 
mortified to our own great profit and that of our neighbor also. A 
certain time given to silence and retirement instead of to vain gossip 
and idle conversation would be very pleasing to God. In a hundred 
other ways, which will easily suggest themselves to any devout and 
earnest soul, we may make this holy time a season of spiritual profit, 
a very harvest-time of merit. 

“ Grace is very plentiful in Lent,” says Father Faber; how happy 
shall we be if we make use of the divine riches thus laid so abun- 
dantly at our disposal ! 
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6. Those athletes of old, as St. Paul reminds us, toiled and suf- 
fered so much to gain a corruptible crown—a mere wreath of parsley 
or bay, which quickly faded. “ But we are incorruptible.” Ah, let 
the thought of that crown in heaven spur us on to renewed efforts, 
to unceasing struggles! It is reserved for you and me. Christ 
our King is waiting at the goal to crown us, amid the plaudits of 
that great crowd of witnesses, the blessed saints and angels, who 
are witnessing the contest with such breathless and eager anxiety. 

The applause of the spectators at the Isthmian Games rang like 
music in the ears of the glad winners. What will be to us the sweet- 
ness of the joyous congratulations of the hosts of the blessed, nay 
of those wondrous words of welcome with which the King Himself 
shall greet us: “ Well done, good and faithful servant! Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord!” “So run that you may obtain.” 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
HEARING THE WORD OF GOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“The seed is the Word of God.”—Luke viii. 11. 


Exordium.—This parable, as spoken and explained by our Lord, 
sets before us three important considerations: 

1. The obligation of hearing the Word of God. 

2. The obstacles to hearing it with profit. 

3. The dispositions requisite in order that it may bring forth fruit 
in full measure. 

I. The Word of God referred to in the parable is evidently the 
Spoken Word, i. e., the Word of God contained in the Scriptures and 
preached and explained by those divinely commissioned to do so. 

Our Lord speaks of a sower as well as of the seed: 

“He that soweth, soweth the word” (Mark iv. 14). 
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“He strictly commanded his apostles to go forth and preach the 
Gospel to every creature” (Mark xvi. 15). “ Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you ” (Matt. xxviii, 
20). 

St. Paul also speaks of the necessity of preaching the word of God 
—by those who are sent: 

“ How shall they believe him of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach 
unless they be sent?”’ (Rom. x. 14, 15). 

The obligation of preaching clearly implies the obligation of hear- 
ing the Word of God. The obligation of learning the precepts of 
the Gospel—the truths of religion. 

They are to be learned by hearing them from those competent to 
teach. “ Faith cometh by hearing” (Rom. x. 17). 

They must be learned in order to be observed: “ Teaching them 
to observe all things.” 

“But all do not obey the Gospel” (Rom. x. 16). And yet all 
have heard. “ For the voice of them that preach the Gospel of peace 

hath gone forth into all the earth, and their words unto the 
ends of the whole world” (Rom. x. 15, 18). 

II. Our Lord points out three obstacles: Frivolousness, Shal- 
lowness of conviction, Worldly ambition. 

The first of these renders utterly hopeless the task of sowing the 
seed. Makes both mind and heart like the wayside—the hard, 
beaten thoroughfare. 

Total lack of religious training. No habit of religious thought. 
No interest in the things of God or of the soul. 

No intellectual or religious home life or associations. 

No reading save that which is worldly, sensational, godless—feed- 
ing the mind on the veriest husks of swine. 

No conversation or mental occupation except about the follies, 
fashions, amusements, or sensations and scandals of the hour. 

The second obstacle the natural development of the first—shallow- 
ness of mind and weakness of will. 

Weariness and satiety, or perhaps even remorse, may occasionally 
make the sound of the Word of God welcome; but it can take no root. 

Depth of conviction and firmness of resolution impossible. Mere 
hearers of the word and not doers. 

“‘ Shall be compared to a man beholding his own countenance in a 
glass,” etc. (James i. 23). 
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Third obstacle—worldly ambition, quite different from the other 
two. There are persons weak in neither intelligence nor will. They 
hear the word, and might retain it, but they refuse to give their 
energy and their intellect to the things of God. 

Devoted to the search after riches, honors, social distinctions. 
Engaged in greedy, selfish struggle for what the world can give. 
Care not for the harvest that might be reaped from the good seed. 
Christian morality and Christian perfection are antiquated, jejune— 
too great a restraint upon social liberty and refinement. 

The Gospel maxims are opposed to their business principles. The 
practice of religion takes too much time. Its obligations incon- 
venient. 

Confession means sorrow, amendment, restitution, honesty. 

Communion means purity of conscience, consistent Christian life. 

In the Word of God there are too many hard sayings. 

There is one that need never be heard: “ Depart from me.”’ 

III. Three requisites: Earnestness, Fidelity, Perseverance. 

1. Earnestness. A good and very good heart. 

Not corrupted, seared, hardened by sin and vice. 

A heart (in the sense of both intellect and will) that has a yearn- 
ing for goodness, truth, and righteousness. 

A heart filled with that charity of which St. Paul speaks. (I. Cor. 
xiii. 4-7). 

2. Fidelity: Hearing the word, they keep it. Study it. Remember 
it. Are not ashamed of it. Put it in practice in daily life. 

3. Perseverance: Bring forth fruit in patience. 

True Christians—followers of Christ. 

“Doers of the word, and not hearers only ” (James i. 22). 

Willing to bear crosses, contradictions, sorrows, privations, suffer- 
ings. “ Knowing that that which is at present light and momentary 
of our tribulation worketh for us above measure, exceedingly, an 
eternal weight of glory” (II. Cor. iv. 17). 

“Looking for the blessed hope and the coming of the glory of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ” (Tit. IT. 13). 

Conclusion.—Avoid the evils pointed out in the parable. 

Make the home truly Christian. “ Our conversation is in heaven, 
from whence also we look for the Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Christ ” 
(Phil. iii. 20). 

Abhor the worldly, paganizing spirit, which begets utter ignorance 
and forgetfulness of God. 
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Forsake not God for mammon. Learn and obey the great com- 
mandment in the law: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” ete. 
(Matt. xxii. 36, 37). 

Remember the consoling words of Our Lord: 

“Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the Word of God and 
keep it” (Luke xi. 28). 





HAPPINESS IN THE MIDST OF SORROW. 


BY THE RT. REV. RAPHAEL MOSS, 0O.P., PRIOR HAWKESYARD PRIORY, 
ENGLAND. 


“Gladly will I glory in my infirmities.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—All desire happiness. Why more do not seek 
it in religion.—Our happiness, fulfilled in glory, foreshadowed in grace. 
The Sacraments fountains of happiness: (1) Their supernatural charac- 
ter. (2) Helps in temptation. (3) Give taste for spiritual things. (4) 
Bring God to our soul and keep Him there. (5) Each Sacrament has its 
special joy. (6) Joy of confession and communion. Conclusion—Ex- 
hortation to receiving these Sacraments. Joy of Christian life. 


If there is one thing upon earth upon which all men are agreed, 
it is in the search after happiness. Everybody desires happiness, 
everybody spends his life in the effort to attain it. We may, and 
indeed do, differ greatly as to the means, but the end is always one 
and the same—happiness. Now we sometimes hear it said, especially 
by religious people, that happiness is not to be found on earth, and 
that this world is a vale of tears. Ina sense this is true, of course, 
but there is also a sense in which it is false, and many a poor soul 
is discouraged and disheartened at the outset and turns away from 
the service of God and the practice of religion, because he is led to 
believe it a dismal, wearisome task, and he wanders away to seek 
elsewhere the happiness for which his heart was made, and for which 
it is thirsting. A foolish, and ofttimes a fatal mistake, and one which 
is entirely our own fault. The service of God is not meant to be 
dreary, it is not meant to be galling. The inspired writer bids us 
taste and see that the Lord is sweet, and our blessed Saviour Himself 
tells us that His yoke is sweet, and His burden light. If, then, we 
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speak of this world as a vale of tears, it is because Wwe stay our 
eyes on the thorns and briers, the sorrows and disappointments 
of life—it is because we look at only one s.de of the picture. We 
must look further and we shall hear the voice of our faith and reason 
telling us that we were created for happiness, real, solid happiness, 
in this world as in the next, and since we can not possibly desire any- 
thing else, we must realize that there must be some way of attaining 
this happiness. Now what is this way? We are told that God has 
made His dwelling-place in light, unapproachable light, and when 
in His goodness He allows such of His creatures as have been found 
worthy to see Him face to face, we are told that they are made like 
unto Him, because they see Him as He is. This likeness to God is 
made perfect by the light of glory which shines upon them, but here 
in this life we have in its place the light of grace and by it we are 
made like to God in some faint and far-off way. And even as the 
full vision of His glory, and the perfection of our likeness to Him 
constitutes our eternal happiness, so also all the real happiness of 
this world must be founded upon our nearness to our Maker and 
the fulness of the light of grace—in other words, our happiness is 
proportioned to our grace. 

This being the case, it is not astonishing that when Our Lord 
came on earth to die for us, and to help us to fulfil our end, and so 
attain eternal happiness, it is not astonishing that His great love 
should have prompted Him to leave in His Church most abundant 
means of obtaining grace—the bond of this union with Him. And 
our faith tells us that He did this. He instituted seven sacraments, 
and He left them to His Church for the benefit of His followers 
until the end of time. It follows then, dear brethren, that the sacra- 
ments are the great fountains of this happiness after which our 
nature craves, for if, as we have said, sin is the only real sorrow, 
and the cause of all sorrow, it must follow that the means of avoid- 
ing sin, and keeping ourselves in the grace of God, must be the 
most effectual means of obtaining that happiness which our souls 
desire. And it is because the Church understands this so well that 
she lays a special command on all her children at this time, obliging 
them, under pain of grievous sin, to make use of the two sacraments 
which we need the most, and the real meaning of this command of 
the Church is that we should receive these two sacraments as often 
as we possibly can. 

Let us, therefore, try to look at the matter from this point of view 
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~ and do our best to realize this (1) most beautiful work of the sacra- 
ments—their power to ‘ncrease our happiness. First of all then we 
must see that the sacrements are necessarily most wonderful foyn- 
tains of joy to man, b:cause of their supernatural and miraculoys 
character. They are scmething belonging to this world, and yet they 
are above it. We see ind we handle the water, the oil, or the bread, 
or whatever the mater of the sacraments may be. We hear the 
simple words and w2 know by faith that whenever the two come 
together there is a wonderful outpouring of grace, more wonderfy] 
than the creation of the world. The sacraments, therefore, speak 
to us in a most special way of God and His dealings with us. They 
are meant to brine home to our minds the truths that our lower 
nature would over’s0k. They remind us of our eternal destiny. They 
speak to us of all chat we have lost—and all that the Son of God has 
done to win it back for us. St. Paul tells us that God is rich in 
mercy, i. e., that He is abounding in mercy, and nowhere is this 
shown more clearly than in the sacraments. It was not enough for 
him to pour out His blood for us—He must invent many ways of 
applying that blood to our hearts—He must invent a means of re- 
newing His all atoning sacrifice—He must find out a plan by which 
He may die daily and yet live forever amongst us—the sinful chil- 
dren of men. . 

2. Then again the sacraments are a source of happiness to us, be- 
cause they are such wonderful helps to us in temptation. We said 
just now that sin was the only evil, the only sorrow to be dreaded, 
and because temptation is the approach of sin, the attack and close 
struggle in which the soul and her deadly enemy strive for the mas- 
tery, therefore it is that our hearts quail at temptation, even as the 
weak lambs tremble in the sheepfold when they hear the cry of the 
wolf in the outside darkness of the night; moreover, we lose heart 
and get tired of a warfare which is so incessant and so long. What 
then must be our refuge in the time of temptation? Where can we 
find the armor that will protect us from these fiery darts, the oil to 
anoint and strengthen our limbs, the food that will nourish us and 
send the blood through our veins with renewed force and life? In 
the holy sacraments. For every new peril that meets us, as well as 
for the daily struggles that go to make life what it is, Jesus Christ 
has provided abundant helps—Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, and 
Holy Eucharist, Orders, Matrimony, and the Last Anointing. What 
are they but so many inventions of God’s love for us, so many ful- 
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flments of His tender prornise—made by the lips of the prophet of 
old: “ Fear not, for I have redeemed thee and called thee by thy 
name, thou art mine. When thou shalt pass through the waters I will 
be with thee, and the rivers shall not cover thee. When thou shalt 
walk in the fire thou shalt mot be burnt, and the flames shall not 
burn in thee ” (Is. xliii. 1). 

3. But temptations are doubly strong when they are helped by our 
corrupt nature. The freedom of our will is a citadel, if you like, into 
which no outside enemy can enter, but the strongest walls are weak 
indeed when there is a traitor behind them; and that is just our case. 
Ever since the fall of our first parents, the will of man, once so 
strong, so noble, and so free, is now weak and timid and depraved. 
Created for the better things, it allows itsel* to rest among the 
lower; longing for truth and beauty and goodness, it tries to satisfy 
itself with the husks of swine, and hence it is *hat temptation can 
nearly always rely on help from within. What must we do to stop 
this? “ Seek the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the 
right hand of the Father. Mind the things that are above, not the 
things that are upon the earth” (Col. iii. 1, 2). Mind the 
things that are above, or more literally, have a taste ior the things 
that are above. We must then change our tastes, if they are de- 
praved. If they have fallen low we must elevate them. And the 
sacraments will help us to do this. They will heal us of the sickness 
that makes the sweetest food taste bitter, they will cool this burning 
fever that our passions have enkindled. “ Mind the things that are 
above.” But how shall we find the things that are from above—how 
discern them from the things of earth? True God has spoken to 
our hearts. He has formed us to His own image and likeness, and 
bade us cling to Him, because He is our Reward exceeding great, 
but we have forgotten all that long ago. We have turned our backs 
on Him by repeated sin and wandered into a far country. How can 
we find a pathway which will lead us safely back? How keep to it 
amid the many byways? “If any man love me, he will keep my 
word, and my Father will love him, and we will come to him, and 
make our abode with him” (John xiv. 23). There is the answer 
to it all. No matter how far a man may have wandered, no matter 
how low he may have fallen—if he love Me, and love not in word 
only, but in deed and in truth, my Father will love him, and we will 
come to him and make our abode with him. 

And how does God dwell in the soul? How does He make it His 
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abode? Is it not by His grace, that beautiful and wonderful gift, 
which raises us to a state above our nature, and makes our souls the 
dwelling-place, the temple of God—the Fioly of Holies. And grace 
is given in the sacraments, and given without fail—full measure 
and flowing over, if we place no obstacle in the way. When Ezachias 
the king was sick unto death, God sent His prophet to comfort him 
with the promise of his speedy recovery. Thus saith the Lord, the 
God of David, thy father, behold, I have healed thee, and on the 
third day thou shalt go up to the temple of the Lord. And the 
king said: What shall be the sign that the Lord will heal me? And 
Isaias, the prophet, called upon the Lord for a sign, and behold, the 
shadow on the dial crept back ten degrees, and the king knew that 
his prayer was heard. And what are the sacraments but the outward 
signs of the wonderiul work of grace in the soul? They give us, 
therefore, the grace which brings us back to God, and they do more 
—they help us to keep with God. It is not enough to return to Him, 
we must stay with Him. We must abide with Him to the end. He 
only that persevereth to the end shall be saved. And it is in the sac- 
raments that we get the help to persevere. We read how the great 
prophet Elias. flying from the anger of a wicked queen, lay down 
tired and faint in the shadow of a tree, and how an angel of God 
appeared to him and brought him food. And being strengthened 
and nourished by that food, he was able to walk forty days and forty 
nights, even to the mountain of God. So we also, dear brethren, 
shunning the dangers of this world and its ruler sin, shall find in 
the sacraments the strength and courage necessary to pass the desert 
of this life and attain to the real mountain of God—eternal happiness. 

And after all this is only reasonable and natural. God is our 
Creator and last end. He made us for Himself alone, and religion 
is the path which leads us to Him. It is man striving to do his duty 
and so serve God and attain to God. It is God stooping down to 
man and helping him to succeed. It is the union of God and man, 
and all this is perfectly done by the sacraments, which bind all the 
duties of man into a small compass, making them simple and evident, 
and rendering easy and sweet the yoke already so sweet and light 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

5. And lastly, just as each holy sacrament has its own peculiar 
sign, its own peculiar effect, its own peculiar grace, so has each its 
own peculiar and special joy. It would take too long to examine 
each one in detail, but let us take the two that enter most into our 
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daily lives, the two that the Church obliges us to receive at this time 
_the sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 

First, then, there is the Sacrament of Penance—the joy of con- 
fession! Is such a thing possible? Sorrow, humiliation, shame, 
regret—these we can understand, but joy—is there room for joy? 
Yes, dear brethren, and I am sure your own hearts have felt it often 
enough, whether it be the deep, unspeakable joy of a good con- 
fession after years of sin, or the quiet, lasting joy of frequent con- 
fession. And it is a wonderful and special joy, springing from the 
relationship between the soul and God in the Sacrament of Penance. 
We feel that we are sons kneeling at the feet of our Heavenly Father. 
We realize at that moment more than ever that we have received the 
adoption of sons, giving us the right to cry Abba—Father. Con- 
fession is the literal realization of that most beautiful story that fell 
from the lips of Jesus Christ Himself (and which was read in the 
Gospel only yesterday), the history of the Prodigal Son. I will 
arise, said that poor wanderer. I will arise and go to my Father, 
not to my King, my Judge, my Master—to my Father. How often 
have we had to feel the truth of those words—I will arise and go to 
my Father—and say to Him: Father, I have sinned. And then 
what was his father’s greeting? He fell upon his neck and kissed 
him, and all was forgiven and forgotten. 

And then the Holy Communion. It has a joy above all other 
joys—a joy so great that we can hardly put it in words. It is the 
joy of children with a father, and it is more. I will not now call 
you servants, but friends, said Our Lord, and the joy of the Com- 
munion, the happiness of this most blessed sacrament, is the joy, 
the happiness, that a friend finds in the company of his best beloved 
friend. Oh, the wonder of it all! Jesus Christ, the holy, spotless 
Lamb of God, takes by the hand and presses to His Sacred Heart 
a creature vile with the leprosy of a thousand sins. Nay He does 
more. Never was love of friends like unto His. He hides Himself 
under the veils of the Blessed Sacrament, and He comes into our 
hearts and makes Himself one with us. Oh, my dear, dear brethren, 
if these things are so—and we know that they are so—how comes 
it that our hearts are so cold and indifferent? Why was it ever 
necessary to make a law commanding us to receive the sacraments 
at least once a year, and how is it that in spite of this law there are 
many who refuse to come? We are the children of Jesus Christ, 
members of His one true Church, the little ones of His House, to 
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whom have been revealed all these wonders that are hid from the 
wise and prudent of this world. Ah, how bright is our lot, if we 
only do our duty, compared with that of many around us, many who, 
dear to us though they may be, and worthy of our affection and our 
esteem, and are yet ignorant of the sweetness of God’s best gifts. 
Their joys and their happiness may seem real enough, but they are 
not sure or lasting, because they are built upon the sand. But our 
foundation is the rock of God Himself, and when sorrow and 
troubles are around us, we can truly say with David: “ Why art 
thou sad, my soul, and why dost thou disquiet me? I will go up into 
the altar of God, to God who giveth joy to my youth.” There He 
will “ make us hear of joy and gladness.” He will “ restore to us 
the joy of His salvation,” and “ believing in Him, though we see 
Him not, we rejoice with a joy that is unspeakable.” 

You shall draw water with joy out of the Saviour’s fountains. 
The sacraments are these fountains of joy and their flood is enex- 
haustible in life and in death. The saddest life is brightened by 
their riches, and even the darkness of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death yields to their light. And even after death they bear fruit, 
for their work is eternal, and the happiness that they give us in this 
world is continued in the next, when the redeemed of the Lord shall 
come into Sion with songs, and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
heads. 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
CHARITY THE GREATEST OF ALL VIRTUES. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“And now remain these three, Faith, Hope, and Charity, but the greatest 
of these is Charity.”—I. Cor. xiii. 13. 


Exordium.—Explanations in regard to virtues. Definition of 
virtue. A habit, or state of mind disposing a person to perform 
good acts. 
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Not a passing impulse, but a habit, which implies that good acts 
are frequently performed. 

Virtue is, as the term implies, strength. 

Natural virtues are the strength which man has acquired or de- 
veloped, unaided by divine grace, to do certain good actions. Give 
examples. 

These natural virtues may all become supernatural—above human 
strength—by the aid of the grace of God. 

There are other virtues which are purely supernatural, being in- 
fused into the soul by Almighty God. 

Chief among these are faith, hope, and charity, and these are 
called Theological Virtues, “ because they have God for their object, 
and lead us directly to him” (Gaume ii. 585*). 

I. The greatest of these is charity. 

Faith is a virtue by which we believe, on the authority of God, all 
the truths He has revealed. 

It is a pure gift, enlightening the intellect, and merely eliciting its 
assent. Knowledge gratuitously given. 

“Faith is the substance of things to be hoped for; the evidence 
of things that appear not ” (Heb. xi. 1). 

It is a necessary gift, without which man can not reach God. “ For 
he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder to them that seek him” (Heb. xi. 6). 

Faith, therefore, leads to hope, which is also “a gift of God, by 
which we expect with confidence all that he has promised us,” in- 
cluding eternal life—the possession of God Himself (Gaume ii. 300). 

Faith enlightens the soul. Hope draws it on to the object of its 
desires. 

Charity enables it to lay hold on that object, viz.: God. It is a 
gift of God by which we love Him above all things, for Himself 
alone. And our neighbor as ourselves, also for His sake. 

“Thus the end of the commandment is charity” (I. Tim. i. 5; 
Matt. xxii. 37). “‘ God is charity: and he that abideth in charity, 
abideth in God, and God in him” (I. John iv. 16). 

Hence its excellence. But there is another evidence of this excel- 
lence : 

Faith ends in heaven—is changed into vision. 

“Now we see through a glass darkly: but then face to face” 
(I. Cor. xiii. 12). 





* Catechism of Perseverance. 
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Hope ends in heaven—where possession takes the place of ex. 
pectation. 

Charity is intensified in heaven, and endureth forever. 

II. Excellence of charity, above all other gifts and virtues, in oyr 
relations with our fellow men: 

Better than all knowledge. Better than faith that would remove 
mountains (I. Cor. xiii. I, 2). 

Better than the utmost generosity and self-sacrifice: “ If I should 
distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” 
(Ibid. v. 3; Admirable qualities of charity, ibid. vs. 4-7). 

Conclusion.—Thanks to our blessed Lord, for having revealed to 
us the “ great commandment in the law” (Matt. xxii. 37-39.) 

Thanks to God for implanting this greatest of all virtues in our 
hearts. “ The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom. v. 5). 

Strive to practise it: 

“ Before all things, have a mutual charity among yourselves: for 
charity covereth a multitude of sins” (I. Peter iv. 8). 

“Dearly beloved, let us love one another: for charity is of God. 
And every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God” 
(1. John iv. 7). 




























THE GREATNESS OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


BY THE REV, CLEMENT HOLLAND. 
















“ And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should 
so my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
—I. Cor. xiii. 3. 








SYNOPSIS.—I. The excellency of Christian Charity: (1) Alms-giving is 
nothing without charity. (2) Martyrdom is nothing without charity. 
{f. The qualities of Christian Charity: (1) Charity is patient under in- 
juries. (2) Charity is kind and docs good to all. (3) Charity does not 
envy another’s good fortune. (4) Charity is not proud of its good works. 
Are we proud, are we passionate, are we envious? 





What virtue, brethren, in the whole of the Gospels, is inculcated 
so often, or illustrated by more touching examples, than that of true 
Christian charity, of Christian love? It forms the theme of St. 
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Paul in this morning’s Epistle, and let us listen to him, and study 
closely the many excellencies of this great virtue, what its nature is, 
and whether or not it is rooted in our souls. Charity is a super- 
natural virtue, by which we love God above all things for His own 
sake, and our neighbor as ourselves, for God’s sake. The obligation 
of loving God is grounded on very many reasons, but principally 
upon His infinite goodness in Himself and on the fact that He has 
-commanded us to love Him. In our love for our fellow man we 
have two special rules to follow, namely, we must love him as we 
love ourselves, we must love him as Christ loved us. Herein are 
comprised the two great commandments: “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind, and with thy whole strength.” This is the first 
commandment, and the second is like to it: “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Mark xii. 30, 31). “On these two com- 
mandments dependeth the whole law and the prophets” (Matt. 
xxii. 40). Well then might St. Augustine say: “ By one and the 
same charity we love God and our neighbor: God, indeed, for His 
own sake, and our neighbor for God’s sake” (On the Trinity, Book 
8, Cap. 8). 

I. 1. The Apostle Paul wishes to make us understand the ex- 
cellency of charity, by comparing it with many things which men 
esteem as good and holy works. “ If,” he says, “ I should distribute 
all my goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” The feeding and clothing of the poor is one of the chief 
duties of Christianity. The Gospels have many commands regarding 
it, and promise many rewards which should encourage us to it. The 
rich are charged with the care of the poor, and are bound as far as 
they can to help them in trials resulting from poverty, sickness, 
nakedness, and want. St. Paul warns the faithful to supply the 
wants of the poor out of their own abundance (II. Cor. viii. 14). 
‘He that giveth to the poor shall not want” (Prov. xxviii. 27). 
Christ at the moment of Judgment will invite the blessed to heaven, 
saying: “ I was hungry and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty and 
you gave me to drink; I was a stranger and you took me in; naked 
and you covered me; sick and you visited me; I was in prison and 
you came to me” (Matt. xxv. 35, 36). “ Then will he tell the 
blessed that as often as they did these things to their fellow creatures, 
the least of Christ’s brethren, he took them as done to himself ” 
(Matt. xxv. 37). 
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But let us understand this rightly. Many there are who help the 
poor and afflicted, but they do so through mere good nature, through 
a selfish dislike of seeing sufferings ; through pride, or to gain men’s 
esteem; through mere human sympathy, and for other such like 
reasons, in which the love of God and mankind have no concern 
whatever. And though men will have a natural reward for such 
acts as these, yet still they will not receive a heavenly reward. For 
charity must be the mainspring, the moving cause underlying such 
actions, and it must run through them as the blood does through 
the human body ; it must enter into them, give them life, and be, so 
to speak, their soul and animation. This will put grace and merit 
into what otherwise would be mere external works; and it will make 
them worthy of God's acceptance, and earn for us a heavenly reward. 
Remark also that St. Paul speaks here, not as one giving a little of 
his goods, but all; not as one willing them to the poor after his 
death, when no use to him, but as one giving them all whilst he still 
lives. Here once more he shows that such actions must spring from 
grace, must be done for the glory of God and the love of mankind, 
otherwise they will profit us nothing. 

2. But St. Paul goes on and says: “ And if I should deliver my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
Here he shows that the sufferings that accompany martyrdom are 
nothing unless undergone through a spirit of charity or for the 
glory of God and love of mankind. Martyrdom is surely the highest 
proof that one can give of their sincerity. For life is very precious 
to men, and most men will rather give up all they have than lose 
their lives, for they prize life above all earthly price. Yet still, 
martyrdom may be endured from a mere spirit of philosophic pride 
and a sheer contempt of pain. But, if a man were to go so far as 
to deliver up his body to be burned, for any cause, and be not led 
to do so by the love of God and man, to obey the one and benefit the 
other, it will profit him nothing. The burning of the body will not 
supply for, nor take the place of charity, nor will our Maker accept 
it as a substitute for such. With what propriety then does the 
apostle speak when he will not allow the mere outward form of 
giving and suffering to take the place of the interior motive or grace, 
which must permeate, give life to and render meritorious these life- 
less works. Perfection requires a true internal spirit and a motive 
of religion, which motive is the soul of the outward action, and 
hence what gives life and merit to these works is the motive, 
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the end, the intention for which they are done, and this end, inten- 
tion, or motive, must be charity. To do them, through fancy, humor, 
inclination, interest, or ostentation, is not doing them for God, 
neither will He accept them when done in such a manner. They are 
then dead, lifeless things, like the corpse, from which the soul has 
departed. How careful then must we look to our motives and in- 
tentions, lest all our works are ruined, and at the end of life Christ 
say to us: ““ Amen, I say to you, you have received your reward ” 
(Matt. vi. 5). 

II. 1. Now in order to thoroughly understand the nature of 
Charity, with a view to its continual practice, let us study some of 
its great qualities or properties, which the apostle here mentions. 
“Charity,” he says, “is patient.” It is a virtue which makes men 
control their temper when injured by others. This grace is abso- 
lutely required in our intercourse with our fellow men. For some 
are of such a fierce, hasty temperament that they are inflamed with 
anger on the slightest occasion, and are the source of much trouble, 
both to themselves and others. Nay, there are many so hasty that 
they take offense where none is meant or offered, and fancy them- 
selves insulted when others never dream of hurting them. Callous 
toward others, they are most tender to themselves, and feel hurt 
and injured when others do not bow down and cringe before them. 
Now charity corrects this fierceness, this hastiness of heart, and 
men through it gain a greater command over themselves and are 
not so easily inflamed, nor moved to anger. It is then a controlling 
remedy for those fiery tempers which can not brook the least opposi- 
tion, and hence it prohibits them from taking those rash actions 
and proceedings which the passionate often take when angered, 
actions and proceedings which often cause the most terrible evils. 
Charity quenches the spirit of revenge or retaliation, and returns 
good for evil. The truly charitable man, when he is wronged or 
injured, does not retaliate, but patiently bears with the many in- 
juries and insults of others. Even when he must of necessity pro- 
ceed against his enemies he does not take all the advantages the law 
allows him, but will proceed in the mildest way he can, and will 
have tried every gentle means he can think of before having re- 
course to severe ones. In this respect he imitates his Lord, who 
forgives sinners again and again. How very often has Christ told 
us to love our fellow men. “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” (Matt. xxii. 39). “ All things whatsoever you would that 
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men should do to you, do you also to them ” (Matt. vii. 12). “ This 

is my commandment, that you love one another as I have loved you” 
(John xv. 12). “Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you; bless them that curse you; pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you” (Matt. v. 44). In order to keep this ever im- 
pressed upon our minds He has taught us, in His own beautify! 
prayer, to say: “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us” (Matt. vi. 12). To this beautiful expression 
Christ afterward adds: “ But if you will not forgive men, neither 
will your Father forgive you your offenses ” ( Matt. vi. 14). Does not 
God deal with us just as He wishes us to act toward others? Has He 
not borne with our faults and sins for many years, and forgiven 
us again and again? Truly God’s love for us makes Him patient. 
From Calvary’s heights He preached this great lesson of fraternal 
charity. After having undergone the most terrible tortures, what 
does He cry out when dying on the cross? “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34). Ah, what a 
beautiful lesson we learn from this, the very Son of God praying 
for His enemies. Yet He has said to us: “ Love one another as | 
have loved you” (John xv. 12). His love for us was gratuitous, 
constant, universal; so must ours be. 

2. Again as the apostle says, “ Charity is kind.” Charity not only 
causes us to bear patiently with the faults of others, but it also fills 
us with the desire to do good to all men, to promote with all our 
powers their real happiness, both in this life and the next, but especi- 
ally in the next. It makes us benevolent at heart and beneficent in 
our outward actions. For benevolence is that act of charity which 
consists in wishing well to every one and produces a sympathy which 
causes us to “ rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep with those 
that weep” (Rom. xii. 15). Such benevolence shows itself in acts 
of beneficence ; it particularly seeks for the spiritual welfare of our 
neighbors, and labors in every manner to help them to save their 
souls. Such charity, whilst it does not altogether put aside earthly 
things; yet rises to sublime and eternal things; whilst it does not 
neglect the corporal works of mercy, is still more anxious about 
those which are spiritual. What act could be kinder or more bene- 
ficial than that which in every way promotes the spiritual welfare 
of men? From this inward benignity there flows an outward benefi- 
cence, which shows itself in feeding the poor, clothing the naked, 
visiting the sick, comforting the afflicted, and the like, doing all 
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possible for them according to time, place, and condition of those 
we assist. The grand result of this is the making of those formerly 
irritable affable, complaisant, and condescending. It also amelior- 
ates much suffering, it wins many back to God. How grand this 
virtue which makes men not only patient toward those who injure 
them, but causes them to return good for evil, blessings for cursing, 
and softens the heart even of the most savage. This is true, sterling 
charity, springing from the love of God for His own sake and man 
for God’s sake. How Godlike is it, for “ God is charity, and he that 
abideth in charity, abideth in God” (I. John iv. 16). 

3. The apostle now shows us that charity is not only patient and 
delights in doing good, but that it is entirely opposed to the spirit 
of the world and those who belong to it. ‘‘ Charity is not envious.” 
There are people in the world who are always watching, spying 
upon, and criticising their neighbors. The good fortune oi another 
is bitter gall and wormwood to them. They try their best to hide 
his success, they make it appear as little as possible, they make dis- 
paraging remarks about him, they often tear his character into tat- 
ters. Strange as it may appear, yet it is perfectly true that these 
people can not endure that others are thought better and wiser than 
them. They seem to think that all said in the praise of others is a 
detraction from them; hence, full of envy, they take every oppor- 
tunity by lies, calumny, and detraction, to lessen, to depreciate their 
neighbor’s abilities and to lower him in the esteem of men. These 
people are angry and grieved at the prosperity of another, and 
ascribe his advancement to favor, chance, or anything else, rather 
than worth or merit. They are indeed proud and covetous, and are 
therefore envious. They must think highly of themselves if they 
can not bear others to rise above them; they pursue the things of 
earth most eagerly, and if they can not grasp honestly good fortune 
or prosperity, they hate and detest those who do. This is a great 
injustice to God, since they would not allow Him to bestow His bene- 
fits where and when He wishes, and it is also an injustice to our 
neighbor, since it deems him quite unworthy of any blessings. 

True charity, on the other hand, instead of being envious, wishes 
all well and endeavors to promote their prosperity both spiritually 
and temporally in every way possible. The man who is really 
charitable is ever ready to help others on to success and holiness, 
and he can not be grieved nor envious when he sees his neighbor 
prosper, for the result is partly from his own charitable efforts, and 
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charity can not envy its own success. The charitable man who 
labors to convert the sinner can not be grieved when that sinner js 
converted. On the contrary, he is rejoiced and delighted. Why? 
Because he loves God, and man for God’s sake. Now God will not 
be offended, now the man will not be in deadly peril, his soul is safer, 
his salvation surer. Envious people have not true charity, and there 
is nothing which makes them more like the devil than this horrible 
vice. Lucifer, because he was proud and covetous, envied God His 
greatness ; he would ascend above the stars, be greater than God, 
but lo, the next moment he was humbled and hurled into hell. He 
envies us the happiness of heaven; hence he ever labors to make us 
offend God and lose it. Envy then is the dark passion of the devil, 
and surely they are his children who, on account of pride and greed, 
act in every way like him. 

4. ‘Charity is not puffed up.” True charity is opposed to pride 
and vanity. Christ describes a class of men whose character and 
actions He detests. In the performance of good and in charitable 
works they, as it were, sound a trumpet, so that all in the synagogues 
or churches or in the streets may attend, see, notice, and proclaim 
afar their goodness and holiness (Cf. Matt. vi. 1, 2). Now there are 
many such people living in our day. They are very proud and seek 
the praise and esteem of men, and when they act charitably make a 
great outward show. They will give alms if many are about to 
notice their doing so. They will pray for sinners in the streets if 
there is a crowd to listen to their words, but they never pray in 
private. In the church, when the congregation is there, so are they, 
making a great show of their religion if others notice them, 
but they are never there when the church is nearly empty. Nay, 
they go further. Lest people should not notice their charity and 
holiness, they take good care to tell them in loud, brazen tones, imi- 
tating the Pharisee, who went up into the Temple to do so. “O 
God, I give thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, as also is this publican. I fast twice in a week; I 
give tithes of all that I possess ” (Luke xviii. 11, 12). Many there 
are who, if they do not actually speak thus in church, take good 
care to make a great show there, and are careful to speak about their 
goodness elsewhere. How opposite is all this to the spirit of true 
charity is clear from Our Lord’s words: “ Take heed that you do 
not your justice before men, to be seen by them: otherwise you shall 
not have a reward of your Father who is in heaven ” (Matt. vi. 1). 
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To such as act to gain the esteem and praise of men in these matters 
Christ says: “ Amen I say to you, you have received your reward ” 
(Matt. vi. 2). Need we say that such people have not true charity, 
for this holy virtue always suppresses vanity and pride and acts 
in secret wherever it can. It does not make us seek our own glory, 
but that of God. It ever seeks to do good in secret, and only appears 
publicly when it can not do otherwise. Its object is to win the 
praise and blessing, not of men, but of God, because it loves God 
for His own infinite goodness and man for God’s sake. Hence it 
has no part with vanity or pride. 

Brethren, we might dwell upon many more properties of this 
holy virtue, but you have heard enough to know whether or not it is 
rooted in your hearts. Lent is near, and during that holy time, we 
must examine our souls, with a view to changing and improving our 
lives. Minutely then must we examine our hearts upon this, the holy 
virtue of charity, and see if this great queen of virtues reigns there. 
Are we of that number who do all our good works to be seen by 
men? Are we quick, passionate, and retaliate and seek revenge 
upon almost every occasion when we suffer some trifling injury? 
Perhaps we are amongst that crowd who are ever detracting, criti- 
cizing, and calumniating others? And do we not envy others their 
prosperity, and because we are proud and covetous, seek to crush 
them? Ah, these are terrible signs, signs that true Christian charity, 
the love of God, and the love of our neighbor has no place in our 
hearts. Yet St. Paul says that it is the greatest of all virtues. 
“Charity is patient, charity is kind, charity is not envious, is not 
puffed up.” Ah, brethren, think continually of the apostle’s words: 
“ And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor; and if I 
should deliver my body to be burned and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” Charity is indeed absolutely necessary for the salva- 
tion of ourselves. We shall never enter heaven unless we possess it. 
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WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


IV. A PurrposeE—CuHoosInG A LIFE Work. 


Every young man entering seriously upon the duties of life should 
have before him a certain aim or goal which he wishes to reach, 
and, in order to attain certain success, should choose a life work 
that he feels will be congenial to his tastes, education, and capabili- 
ties. 

The selection of a life work, whether profession, business, or trade, 
is an extremely important step in the career of the young man, for 
upon this selection depends in a great measure his success and the 
future happiness not only of himself but of others who will be sus- 
tained by his efforts. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence that a man rushes blindly and 
without consulting his adaptability or fitness into a certain line of 
business, attracted, mayhap, by a foolish caprice or the inadvertent 
advice of an irresponsible person, and after much time has been 
wasted in a vain endeavor to make the hoped-for progress, he is 
forced to abandon his undertaking and seek other employment. 

Parents, whose duty it is to watch over the well being of their 
children, are sometimes much at fault in urging their sons into cer- 
tain professions or lines of business without weighing well the ex- 
pediency of the act or without consulting the wishes and approval 
of the one most seriously concerned in the matter. 

The saying, which you have often heard quoted and which will 
never become trite, “ Be sure you are right and then go ahead,” is 
a wise and wholesome one, and is daily indorsed by experience. 
Manifold mistakes and failures in life’s journey are brought upon 
us by lack of a mindfulness of this prudent admonition. 

It might very reasonably be asked: How are you rightly to deter- 
mine upon the kind of employment which will be most suitable and 
profitable to adopt? How may a young man or youth, ignorant in 
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many respects of the world’s ways and the multiplied intricacies of 
business and professions, make a congenial and proper selection? 

In reply, we would counsel the youth, first of all to go with all 
humility and childlike confidence to the Father of all, and ask in 
earnest prayer the aid of Him who is mindful of the fall of the 
sparrow and who refuses nothing that is good for us when asked 
with sincerity, to enlighten him through His own wonderful ways 
as to the path he should choose and follow. 

We would advise him then to consult deeply his own liking and 
examine strictly his own capabilities. To take for a full and critical 
investigation a few of the occupations, trades or professions, which 
he might deem suitable to his case, and try to discover which might 
be most suitable to him. Let him inquire particularly from persons 
whom he can trust for their honesty of opinion and the fulness of 
their experience as to the difficulties, the labor, the various obstacles, 
the rewards, and the time to be expended in acquiring a knowledge 
of these occupations. He should analyze the wishes and longings 
of his own mind, and after long and mature deliberation on the 
requisites of the different avocations which he thinks fitting to his 
disposition, his health, his education, his position in life, the time 
he has at his disposal for acquiring the same, select one, and with 
a determined will bend all his faculties to the complete mastery of 
that one. 

Too much previous forethought can not be bestowed on this all- 
important undertaking, for attention to this matter may be the means 
of saving much time, money, disquietude and uneasiness of mind to 
his family, his friends, and above all, to himself. How foolish it is 
to adopt as a permanent or life employment one in which we feel little 
or no interest. How can one reasonably hope for any return? It is 
beyond question that the heart must be in our work; in fact, we 
must take a keen delight, feel a certain infatuation for our work in 
order to have it become a source of benefit to us, otherwise we can 
not hope to obtain the success which we should ever strive after. 

What we aim at, that we gain. Our aim must be as certain and 
sure as we can make it. Our whole will, and the entire trend of our 
thoughts, should be directed that way, and we can then hope to 
receive a reward proportionate to our labor. 

How embarrassing a matter it would be for a well-wisher to 
tender assistance to a person in his trade or occupation when that 
person shows nothing but indifference, or even antipathy. 
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A young man must make the most strenuous exertion, must seize 
and hold fast the opportunities which present themselves to him 
and cooperate with the timely advantages as they occur. One must 
never be downcast on account of trifling difficulties, for if a spider 
break his web fifty times, fifty times again will he mend it. We 
have heard of three certain kinds of men, the “ Wills,” the “ Wont’s,” 
and the “Can’ts.” The first effects everything, the second opposes 
everything, and the last fails in everything. 

Indecision and inaction are time-wasters. The mind should be 
fully made up to do the work in hand; you should steadily accom- 
plish what is laid out for you to do and not be only spasmodically 
active, but continuously and perseveringly so. 

Lack of decision is a very faulty and destructive element of 
character, besides being the worker of great harm to him who is 
unfortunately possessed of it. Persons with whom you have deal- 
ings lose confidence in you, and very soon you realize that you can 
not even trust yourself; and a confirmed loss of self-confidence is 
one of those evils that time can not always overcome. 

Always bear in mind the motto we mentioned above, “ Be sure 
you are right and then go ahead.” Come to what you deem a cor- 
rect decision and stick to it. We can not remain supine and let 
things take their course, trusting that luck will help us to a good 
finish, for all successful issues are but the exponents of well directed 
hard work. 

Inactivity rarely brings us anything but a confirmed laziness and 
a mean dependence on the exertions of others, a condition which no 
true spirited young man should tolerate. 

There are two elements that in the race for success are sure to 
win: they are strength and skill. Strength is the power of accom- 
plishing something when directed by the will; the capability to 
work, the power to endure, and the possession of strength to carry 
through to a prosperous termination whatever may be undertaken. 

Skill is the familiar knowledge of some art, business, or trade, 
united with a readiness and dexterity in the application of the same. 

Weeks and months may go by and you may detect few results 
from the labor you have given, but do not despair, for persistent 
work will make its effects apparent at last. Your hours of toil may 
have been profitless because they were not put to the proper use— 
perhaps no deep-rooted purpose was underlying them, and hence 
you have unsatisfactory results. In opposition to a purpose in life 
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and labor is idleness, or the condition of a person who does nothing. 
“Tdleness,” says a noted writer, “is the greatest prodigality in the 
world; it throws away that which is invaluable in respect to its 
present use, and irreparable when it is past, not to be recovered by 
any power of art or nature.” Generally we find those who do little 
or nothing complain that they have no time to accomplish that which 
they wish to do; but we may rest satisfied that it is not really the 
time, but the disposition for work, that is deficient. 

From another writer we have a poem in which the devil is humor- 
ously represented as fishing for men, and adapting his bait to the 
tastes and temperaments of his prey; but the idlers are the easiest 

victims, for they swallow even the naked hooks. 

Horace Greeley, the once noted editor in New York City, re- 
marked that the darkest day in any man’s career was that wherein 
he fancied there was some easier way of getting a dollar than by 
squarely earning it. . 

Choose, then, my dear young friends, your life work; choose it 
with care, a work that you feel you will love, a work to which you 
can bend your entire mind. Stick to it; learn its details thoroughly ; 
learn everything connected with it. Aim at progression in it always 
—try ever to improve on your former efforts. Above all things, 
strive to be just and faithful in every one of your transactions ; place 
yourselves continually, by prayer and the frequentation of the sacra- 
ments, under the care and guidance of our Father in heaven, en- 
deavoring by your work to please Him and seeking to realize that 
all the successes or the wealth which you may eventually acquire 
will be but the means of ultimately gaining the greatest of all suc- 
cesses—the everlasting approval of your blessed Redeemer. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


II. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. A. URBAN. 
IX. 
THE SPIRITUAL WorKs OF MERcy (CONTINUED). 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In to-day’s religious instruction we come to 
the explanation of the third spiritual work of mercy: To counsel 
the doubtful. - Who ever is uncertain concerning the important cir- 
cumstances of his temporal welfare, or in religious matters, in mat- 
ters of faith, as to the practise of his duties, in the choice of a state 
of life or location, who is at odds with himself and can neither help 
himself nor arrive at a proper decision, who does not know what 
to do or what to omit, what to accept or reject, we say of this person 
that he is in doubt. This is a disturbing and troublesome state for 
a man to be in. Now when we come to our neighbor’s assistance 
with our insight, with good advice, with experienced counsel, and 
in this way deliver him from his unsettled and anxious condition 
and show him the right way, we practise this work of spiritual mercy 
and do our neighbor a greater kindness than if we were to give him 
gold and silver. This is proved by many passages in Holy Writ. 
“Good counsel is above gold and silver.” “ Sweet to the soul are 
the counsels of a good friend.” To counsel others is an exceed- 
ingly important and serious thing, specially for this reason, that 
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when the undertaking does not succeed the failure is often attributed 
to the one who gave the counsel. 

In exercising this spiritual work of mercy we should therefore 
employ the greatest precaution and care. 

We should observe the following: 

1. When you understand the matter, counsel your fellow-man in 
ry sincerity and conscientiously. 

2. Never lose sight of his soul’s salvation, for it would be a dread- 
ful calamity if through your bad advice a soul should be lost. 

3. When you do not understand the matter, then do not give 
advice, but recommend the person asking your counsel to pray for 
divine enlightenment and to apply to some one better informed. 

4. Even when you are able to give advice do not do so without 
asking the Holy Ghost to come to your assistance. 


1. What is the third spiritual work of mercy? It is “to counsel the 
doubtful.” 

2. When does a person find himself in a state of doubt? When he does 
not know what to begin or what to do. 

3. About what matters may a person be in doubt? About temporal and 
spiritual matters. 

4. Mention some temporal matters. The choice of a state of life or calling, 
starting of a business, etc. 

Mention some spiritual affairs in which a person may be in a state of 

doubt. Matters of faith, or when duties conflict. 

6. What do you think of the state of doubt? It is an anxious and trouble- 
some state. 

7. In what way does a person seek to free himself from such a condition? 
He asks advice of some friend. 

8. To whom does he turn for counsel? To older and more experienced 
persons. 

9. Why does he choose older persons? Because they may be supposed to 
have experience. 

10. Could you children counsel any one in important matters? No; we 
could not. 

11. Why not? Because we have not yet sufficient experience. 

12. When, however, you are older, what will you be able to do? We shall 
be able to counsel others. 

13. What will you show them by your good advice? I shall show them 
a great kindness. 

14. How can you prove this to me? From Holy Scripture. 

15. What passages did I employ from Holy Writ? “Good counsel is 
= gold and silver.” “ Sweet to the soul are the counsels of a good 
riend.” 


16. Is it always desirable to have our advice sought by other persons? 
No; to give good advice is a difficult matter. 

17. For what reason? If matters are not successful, the fault is often 
attributed to the one who gave advice. 
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18. Of what then should we be careful when giving advice to others? We 
should only give advice when we understand the matter in question. 


19. Then what should our advice be? It should be sincere and conscien- 
tious. 


20. If, however, we do not understand a case, what ought we to do? In 
that case we should not give our advice. 


21. What should we always be mindful of in advising others? Their 
souls’ salvation. 


22. Why this? Because it would be a sorrowful thing, if through our 
fault a soul should be lost. 


23. What ought we to do when we do not understand the matter about 
which our advice is asked? We ought: 1. To refer the person asking our 
advice to some one more experienced, or 2. Exhort him to pray to God for 
enlightenment. 


24. If you are in doubt concerning matters of faith, of whom should 
you ask advice? Of my confessor. 


25. If you are in doubt regarding your duties, which are conflicting, or 
in respect to the magnitude of sins committed, to whom should you turn? 
To my confessor. 


We come now to the fourth spiritual work of mercy: To comfort 
the sorrowful. 

What persons are sorrowful ? 

The poor and the needy, the sick, despised and persecuted, parents 
who have lost a child by death, persons whose good deeds to others 
are rewarded with ingratitude, persons whose plans were frustrated 
and whose hopes were disappointed, those very sick and afraid of 
death, and those who have: committed grievous sins, and so forth. 

All these afflictions make the world a vale of tears. Now in any 
suffering a kind, sympathetic heart, a comforting word, is a sooth- 
ing and healing balm for the sorrowful. To the comforting of the 
sorrowful there belongs: 

1. Pointing out the wisdom of divine Providence, without which 
nothing can happen, not even can a sparrow fall from the roof ; which 
knows how to turn everything, even our greatest sufferings, to our 
good, as we may see from sacred and profane history. 

2. Reference to the endless sufferings of our divine Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who, although the Son of God, and therefore free from all 
sin, still was made to suffer so much. 

3. Encouragement to resignation to the divine will. 

4. The calling to mind the love of God, which lies in the words: 
“Whom God loveth He chasteneth.” 

5. The reference to the many holy persons whom God has con- 
ducted through the sufferings of this life into the joys of the next 
life. 
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6. Referring grievous sinners to the unfathomable mercy of God, 
who forgives even the greatest of sinners, according to the words 
of Holy Scripture: “If your sins be as scarlet they shall be made 
as white as snow ” (Is. i. 18). 

As the father received his lost but contrite son into his arms, on 
his return home, so does God receive the contrite sinner, and, like 
the good shepherd who sought the lost sheep and carried it home 
joyfully upon his shoulders, so does the love and mercy of God 
follow the sinner to move him to amendment and salvation. 


1. What is the fourth spiritual work of mercy? To comfort the sorrowful. 
2. What persons are sorrowful? The poor and needy, the sick, the de- 
spised, the persecuted. 

3. Any others? Parents who lose a child by death, benevolent persons 
whose benefits are repaid with base ingratitude, persons who have committed 
grievous sins. 

4. Who else are sorrowful? Persons whose plans are frustrated and 
whose hopes are disappointed. 

5. What should we do for the sorrowful? We should comfort them. 

6. What do we show thereby? That we share in their sorrow. 

7. How may we console the sorrowful? By speaking of divine Providence. 

8. What does faith teach us concerning divine Providence? That nothing 
happens without the will and permission of God. 

9. By what passage of Scripture can you prove this? “ Not a sparrow 
falls from the roof without God’s will.” 

10. But if some one is ill-treated, or even murdered, does God will that 
too? God does not will it, but He permits it. 

Why does He permit it? Because God knows how to turn evil into 


How can you prove this from Bible history? By the story of Joseph 

and his brothers. 
not What wrong did they do to him? They sold him as a slave into 
egypt. 

14. How did God turn this evil into good? By making Joseph governor 
of Egypt, in which position he saved whole nations at the time of famine. 

15. Who endured the greatest sufferings upon earth? Our divine Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

_16. Why did He endure them? Though innocent, He suffered for our 
sins. 

17. Is this also the case with us? No; we do not suffer innocently. 

18. Through what have we incurred our sufferings? Through the many 
sins we have committed. 

19. How ought we to act, therefore, in our sufferings? We ought to 
be resigned to the holy will of God. 

20. How did Jesus pray in His agony in the garden? He said: “ Father, 
Thy will be done!” 

21. Now suppose, on the contrary, that a person would in his sufferings 
murmur and rebel against God. Of what use would his sufferings be? Of 
no use. 
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22. What does impatience in suffering do? It makes the suffering more 
intense. 


23. Of what should we be convinced when God sends us many great 
trials? We should be convinced that God loves us. 


24. From what words can you prove this? From the words: “Whom 
God loveth, He chastiseth” (Prov. iii. 12). 


25. To whom, therefore, does God send the most trials? To the good. 

26. Why is this? To purify and to try them. 

27. In what way, for instance, are precious metals purified? By fire. 

28. And how are men purified? By trials and tribulations. 

29. With what did God visit Job and Tobias, although they were both 
just? With grievous sufferings. 

30. What did God give to Lazarus for the many sufferings he had en- 
dured in this world? He gave him eternal happiness. 

31. Now if God would one day send you sufferings and trials, how should 
you bear them? With patience and resignation to the divine will. 

32. How do we comfort those persons whose sins and misdeeds make them 
sorrowful? By pointing out to them the endless mercy of God. 

33. How can you prove this to me? From the words of Holy Writ: “ He 
is gracious and merciful, patient, and rich in mercy” (Joel ii. 13). 

34. What great sinner did God forgive in the last hour of his life? The 
thief upon the cross. 

35. What do we know of St. Mary Magdalene? She was a very great 
sinner and afterward became a saint. 

36. What do we know of the Apostle Paut 3 ? A persecutor of the Christians, 
he afterward became a zealous apostle of the Lord. 

37. What do you know of the prodigal son, who sinned so grievously 
against his father? His father received him again with open arms. 

38. What do you know of the good shepherd? He sought for the lost 
sheep until he found it. 

39. Who are understood by the lost sheep? All sinful men. 

40. Who is meant by the Good Shepherd who sought out the lost sheep? 
The good God, who seeks out the contrite sinner. 

41. What other text of Scripture speaks of the mercy of God toward 
repentant sinners? This one: “Is it my will that a sinner should die and 
not that he should be converted from his ways and live?” (Ex. xviii. 23). 


42. When, therefore, you comfort the sorrowful, what do you for them? 
We show them great kindness. 


If, later in life, you can comfort the sorrowful, do not neglect to 
do so. Do not turn away coldly and indifferently; do not say: 
“What does it matter to me?” etc. He who comforts the sorrowful 
does for the soul of the unfortunate the same as the good Samaritan 
did for the body of him who fell amongst robbers: he pours balm 
into his wounds. If you have the means at hand, do not rest con- 
tented with words of comfort, but help in a practical manner. 
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X. 
THE SPIRITUAL Works oF MERcy (CONCLUDED). 


DEAR CHILDREN :—We come to-day to the conclusion of the spirit- 
ual works of mercy. We take up the fifth and sixth together. 

The fifth is, To bear wrongs patiently, and the sixth, To forgive 
injuries. 

First of all then we must bear wrongs patiently. When a pupil 
behaves badly, is rude and ill mannered to his superiors, and pays 
not the slightest attention when corrected by the teacher, when for 
this he is punished, even by corporal chastisement, etc., would you 
not think and say he deserved such chastisement ? 

But if on your way home from school a stranger should ill-use 
one of your number, who had done nothing wrong whatever, would 
you not take the child’s part against the stranger, feeling that your 
fellow-pupil had been unjustly treated? 

Now, when without fault of ours, some one injures us, either 
with premeditation and deliberation, or even in the heat of passion, 
we say we are unjustly treated. We ought to bear such wrong with 
patience and kindness, we should not even entertain revengeful 
thoughts nor think of retaliating. 

Jesus encourages us to this by the words: “ When any one strikes 
you upon the right cheek, turn unto him the left, and if any one 
force you to go a mile with him, go rather two miles, and if any 
one take thy coat, give him the mantle also.” Peter said of Jesus: 
“Who, when he was reviled, did not revile: when he suffered, he 
threatened not; but delivered himself to him that judged him un- 
justly.” 

Paul says of himself and the other apostles : “ We are calumniated 
and we pray; we are cursed and we bless; we are persecuted and we 
endure.” 

A holy Father said: “ It is meet for us to endure; to God belongs 
vengeance.” 

The sixth work of mercy is connected with the fifth. Willingly to 
forgive those who have offended us. He who wilfully offends us 
is our enemy, for he is filled with malice toward us, and gives ex- 
pression to this malice by insulting words or ill-uses us by deeds. 
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Love of our enemy and the duty of reconciliation demand of ys 
that we forgive those who offend us. As often as we say the “ Our 
Father ” we promise to forgive our enemies with the words: “ For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us,” 

Holy Scripture exhorts us to forgive our enemies by saying: “ If 
you forgive men their sins, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you your sins.” 

We ought willingly to forgive those who offend us, i. e., we 
ought not to wait till they beg forgiveness. We ought not to bear 
any ill will toward those who offend us, nor entertain revengeful 
thoughts, but the reconciliation should be interior as well as ex- 
terior, and we should forgive them with our whole heart. When 
Jesus was nailed to the cross by the Jews He forgave them and 
prayed with fervor: “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.”” When Jesus was in the court of the high priest Caiphas 
He was reviled, ill-treated, scourged, crowned with thorns. He could 
have taken terrible vengeance in His omnipotence, but He did not 
do so. 

In the same way Stephen prayed for those who stoned him. 

Joseph could have thrown his brethren into prison for the rest of 
their lives, and left them to languish there, but he was magnanimous 
and forgave them. 


1. What spiritual works of mercy have we spoken of to-day? Of the 
fifth and sixth. : 

2. What are they? To bear wrongs patiently, and to forgive injuries. 

3. What are we to bear patiently? We should bear wrongs patiently. 

4. If, for instance, one of you should be rude, ill-mannered, and stubborn 
to the teacher, and the latter should punish him severely for this, would the 
teacher do right or wrong? He would do right. 

5. Why? Because the pupil would have deserved it. 

6. If, however, you were walking home from school and a stranger were 
to seize one of your number, and throw him down, and otherwise ill-treat 
him, would that be right or wrong? It would be wrong and unjust. 

7. Why? Because it would be undeserved. 

8. If any one should do you harm undeservedly, either from revenge, 
or malice, or passion, what would he inflict upon you? He would inflict an 
injury, a wrong. 

9. How may you regard a person who insults and ill-treats you? I may 
regard him as my enemy. 

10. What does our religion teach us in regard to this? It teaches us to 
bear this injury patiently. 

11. To what are we forbidden to give way? To feelings of revenge. 

12. With what words does Jesus teach us to bear wrongs patiently? With 
the words: “If any one strikes you upon the right cheek, then offer him the 
left one,” etc. 
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13. What does Peter say of Jesus? “ Who when he was reviled, did not 
revile; when he suffered, he threatened not, but delivered himself to him that 
judged him unjustly.” : 

14. What says St. Paul of himself and the other apostles? “We are 
calumniated, and we pray; we are cursed, and we bless; we are persecuted, 
and we endure.” 

15. What is the sixth spiritual work of mercy? To forgive injuries. 

16. What is that person who purposely: hurts or offends you either by 
words or deeds? He is my enemy. 

17. Now what must you do to your enemies according to the teachings of 
Christianity? I must forgive them. 

18. When do you promise Almighty God to forgive your enemies? As 
often as I say the “ Our Father.” 

19. What do you say in the fifth petition? I say: “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

20. Who are these trespassers? They are my enemies and offenders. 

21. What do I promise God? I promise to forgive them. 

22. How does Holy Scripture encourage us to forgive our enemies? With 
the words: “If you forgive men their sins, then your heavenly Father will 
also forgive. you your sins.” 

23. How, in what way, should we forgive our enemies? We should for- 
give them gladly. 

24. How can you explain this? We should not have to be urged to do this. 

25. How else should our reconciliation be? It should be sincere and un- 
affected. 

26. Who has given us the most beautiful example of love of our enemy? 
Jesus, who, as He was nailed to the cross by the Jews, and in His agony was 
even reviled by them, He prayed: “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

27. Who else prayed in this manner? St. Stephen prayed thus for those 
who stoned him to death. 

28. When Jesus was scourged and ill-treated, crowned with thorns, and 
spat upon, what could Jesus have done to His enemies? He could have taken 
vengeance upon them. 

29. Why did He not do so? So as to teach us that we also must forgive 
our enemies. 

30. What could Joseph have done to his brethren when they came to him 
in Egypt to buy grain? He could have revenged himself by throwing them 
into prison. 

31. Why did he not do this? Because he was willing to forgive. 

32. What do we learn from this? We learn to forgive our enemies. 

33. Now if your teacher should punish you because you did something 
wrong, may you be angry and bear him a grudge? No; I must not bear 
him any ill-will, because I have deserved the punishment. 

34. But if you should be punished by reason of a false accusation, may 
you be angry at the teacher on this account? No; I must not be angry at 
him. 

35. In what way can you console and pacify yourself? With the thought 
that often I have received no punishment, although I deserved it. 

36. May you number your teacher with your enemies when he punishes 
you? No; I must not number my teacher with my enemies when he pun- 
ishes me. 
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We come now to the last of the spiritual works of mercy: “To 
pray for the living and the dead.” Our holy Catholic Church teaches 
us that death is a bond that unites mankind, and does not separate 
them. Our holy Catholic faith teaches further, that those who die 
in venial sin go to heaven after a period of purification, and that by 
prayer we may come to the assistance of the poor souls in purgatory 
and thus shorten the time of their purification. Our prayers should 
extend also to the living, the more so as we have not the means to 
help all the needy and oppressed in the world, for instance, by alms- 
giving. For this reason we may at least pray for them. 

The Catholic Church does this in the prayers which her priests 
say at Mass, etc. In these prayers the Church prays for the 
turning away of deserved punishment for sin, of present and future 
dangers, dangerous uprisings, preparations for war, hard times, and 
epidemics. She prays for superiors and those in office, for the 
universal peace and welfare of all Christendom, for the preservation 
of peace, the conversion of sinners, for friends and enemies, for 
the well and the sick, for all sorrowing and destitute Christians, 
for the living and the dead. Inthe same way our loving Mother, the 
Catholic Church, on Good Friday prays for the propagation of the 
faith, for the fortifying of the faithful in the faith, for the Pope, 
the bishops, priests, deacons, subdeacons, and all servants of the 
Church, for virgins and widows, for catechumens, for Christian 
rulers, for penitents, for the purification of the world from all errors 
and calamities of every kind, even for heretics and unbelievers, for 
the conversion of the heathen, for the sinner, etc. We should follow 
these examples of the Church, and in such way that as often as we 
pray to God for ourselves, we ought to pray also for others, particu- 
larly for those who have turned away from God, who think no 
more about God, no longer believe in Him, no longer pray to Him, 
and for all those who render themselves unworthy of the divine 
blessings. He who thinks only of himself, prays only for his own 
preservation, is a selfish person. Christian charity commands that 
we pray for all mankind without exception. 


1. What is the last of the spiritual works of mercy? It is: To pray for 
the living and the dead. 


2. How does the Catholic Church give us an example in this? In the 
prayers said by the priest at the altar, etc. 

3. For what does the Church pray in these prayers? 1. For the turning 
away of deserved punishment for sin. 2. For the turning away of present 
and future dangers. 3. For the turning away of rebellions, war, hard times, 
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sicknesses, etc. 4. For the enlightenment and strengthening of spiritual and 
temporal powers. 5. For universal peace and the welfare of the whole of 
christendom. 6. For the living and the dead, for friends and enemies, for 
the well and the sick, for all sorrowing and destitute Christians. 


4. For what and_for whom does the Catholic Church pray particularly 
on Good Friday? For the propagation of the Church, for the fortifying of 
Christians in faith, for the Pope, the bishops and priests, for the deacons 
and subdeacons, for all the servants of the Church, for the catechumens being 
instructed in the faith, for Christian rulers, for penitents, for the purification 
of the world from all heresies and calamities, for heretics and unbelievers, 
for the conversion of sinners, etc. 

5. For whom should we pray? We should pray for all mankind. 

6. When should we so pray? As often as we pray for ourselves—every day. 


7. What do we call a person who in praying thinks only of himself, prays 
only for his own welfare? We call him a selfish person. 


8. Which virtue is lacking in this person? The virtue of charity. 
9. What does this virtue command? It commands us to pray for all men 
without exception. 


The application of this is to be peaceable and kind to every one, 
especially to brothers and sisters, and to relations. Bear with the 
faults and the frailties of your neighbor; never render evil for evil, 
but pray for those who have offended you. 

We call a person peaceable when he lives at peace with every one; 
who seeks neither quarrel nor strife; who would rather suffer a 
temporal loss than that peace should be disturbed. Quarreling and 
enmities are very bad things, but it is still worse when persons of 
the same flesh and blood, namely, relations, live at enmity and at 
strife with one another. 

Between relations a great cause of strife is the “ mine and thine,” 
when it is a question, for instance, of the distribution of the parental 
fortune, of the settlement of an inheritance. How beautiful, there- 
fore, is the example given by Abraham and his cousin Lot, when 
a dispute arose between their shepherds respecting the best pas- 
ture land. The application teaches us, further, not to render evil 
for evil. Jesus said: “ With the heathens it was an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you: Love your enemies.” He who 
takes vengeance upon his enemies does not procure thereby an in- 
ward peace; on the contrary, he places a worm in his heart that 
gnaws and tortures him all his life. After Cain had slain his brother 
Abel, the furies of hell took possession of his heart, and he led a life 
that was worse than death. “To revenge is human, to forgive 
divine.” 

How sublime is the example of our divine Saviour, who prayed 
for those who nailed Him to the cross and who put Him to death. 
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THE PREPARING OF CHILDREN FOR 
THEIR CONFESSIONS. 


“ Suffer the little children to come to me.”—Mark x. 14. 
IV. THE EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE. 


The new Catechism makes the instruction on the examination of conscience 
an easy task. Even if the examination of conscience contained therein is 
too intricate and detailed to be understood well by the younger children, 
still it will be found very useful. 

Having read the question, “How ought we to examine our conscience?” 
the Catechist should incite the children to recall their last confession and 
to ask themselves the question whether it was valid, thus: 

Reflect, dear children, whether the last time you had an earnest desire to 
make a good confession. Did you take pains to awaken a true sorrow for 
your sins? Did you accuse yourselves of all the sins known to you, not 
willingly omitting anything grievous? If your conscience tells you that you 
made your last confession as well as you possibly could, then it was a good 
and worthy one. The loving Saviour has forgiven you the sins which you 
confessed, and you need only examine your conscience for sins committed 
since the last confession. If, however, a child has had no sorrow, or has 
concealed a mortal sin, what kind of confession did that child make? What 
ought that child to do? How should he examine his conscience, etc. ? 

It is unnecessary to ask concerning the performance of the penance if the 
Catechist has, in the instructions following confessions, regularly reminded 
the children to perform their penance. The Catechist will then review, 
one by one, the sins which are enumerated in the examination of conscience, 
omitting whatever may be superfluous, explaining when necessary the sins 
mentioned. He ought to assist the children’s memory by drawing their 
attention to places and occasions where they may have committed these sins. 
He will then let the children reflect whether they have committed these 
sins. He impresses upon them that they must remember these sins, so as 
to tell them in confession. Children are to be told that they must confess 
only those sins they have actually committed. 

Then the Catechist will lead the children to examine as to the number of 
sins committed. The examination of the circumstances of sin necessary to 
be mentioned is very difficult for children, and is to be considered only 
in one or the other of the commandments. If the children have committed 
mortal sins, then they must give the number of the same. The attention 
of the children must be drawn, therefore, to the sins which might be mortal 
for them, and here the question must be asked: How often has this sin 
occurred since the last confession? For instance, in the fourth command- 
ment: Have I grieved or insulted my parents (by bad behavior, stubborn- 
ness)? How often? Once? Twice? Four or six times? Or oftener? 
About once a week? And so forth. In the same way with the sixth com- 
mandment. The Catechist, however, will refrain in this instruction from 
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exaggeration, in order that a false conscience may not be formed in the 
children. This applies particularly to the seventh commandment, on the 
subject of stealing: here a trifling thing must never be branded as important, 
not even in order to frighten the children from little thefts. It is profitable 
to lead the children to examine their venial sins as to whether they happened 
occasionally, frequently, or habitually. If the children are led to do this 
they will later make more exact and perfect confessions and not so easily 
omit the number when there is question of mortal sin. It must be under- 
stood that the children should not be urged to give a definite number of 
yenial sins, as, for instance: I lied three times! If this was expected of 
them they would perhaps choose a number at random. 

Concerning the method of asking questions at the examination of con- 
science, it may be remarked that the Catechist should warn the children, so 
that when during the instruction he asks a question, as, for instance: Have 
you often omitted your daily prayers? they may not then answer him, either’ 
by word or sign, as might happen in the case of lively, frank, or innocent 
children. 

The Catechist can conduct the examination of conscience with the children 
as if he were examining his own conscience. He asks, as the Catechism does 
in the first commandment: 

(a) Have I often omitted my daily prayers? (morning, night prayers). 

Explanation.—On rising in the morning did I always say my morning 
prayers or did I leave the house without saying them? 

Recapitulation.—Have I omitted my daily prayers? Often? Very often? 
Generally? Almost always? 

(b) Have I behaved disrespectfully during my prayers and in church? 

Explanation—How have I behaved during prayers at home and at school? 
How have I behaved in church during Mass, and upon other occasions? Have 
I looked about, talked, laughed, or disturbed others? Have I always said my 
prayers devoutly? 

Recapitulation—Have I behaved disrespectfully during prayers and in 
church? Sometimes? Often? Very often? 

(c) Have I through laziness not learned my Catechism? 

Explanation.—Have I always learned the lesson given in Catechism and 
Bible history ? 

Recapitulation.—Have I frequently not learned my Catechism? 

Without doubt great difficulties are presented in undertaking the examina- 
tion of conscience upon the sins against the sixth commandment. Unfor- 
tunately experience teaches that even school children are guilty of ugly sins 
against holy purity. For this reason, therefore, in the examination of con- 
science with the children, even the sins against this virtue must in some way 
be recalled. In doing this the Catechist must set to work with special 
caution and circumspection in order that innocent children may learn 
nothing. The guilty ones, however, know their sins. It is, first of all, difficult 
to make children comprehend what is unchaste, indecent, impure, without 
exciting the children’s curiosity and without trespassing too closely upon 
the happy ignorance of childhood. The latter must be avoided. For this 
reason do rather too little than too much! The safest and best way appears 
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to be to first mention that Cham sinned so grievously against the sixth com- 
mandment, and to review with the children briefly the Biblical story of 
Cham. What did Noe do? What did Cham do? Wherefore did he wish to 
tempt his brothers? What did Sem and Japhet do? What did Noe do when 
he discovered what his sons had done? Noe blessed Sem and Japhet because 
they were chaste and pure. He cursed Cham because he had willingly looked 
at something obscene and taken pleasure in it. You see, dear children, what a 
frightful sin Cham had committed. For this reason he was cursed by his 
own father and by God. We must never of our own free will, without neces- 
sity, look at anything indecent or unchaste- We must not even speak of such 
abominable indecent things, nor think of them willingly. God has forbidden 
this in the sixth commandment. Whoever transgresses the sixth command- 
ment, whoever freely thinks of, desires, speaks, listens to, looks at or does 
anything immodest, commits a grievous sin. Now, if a shameless child has 
voluntarily looked at something unchaste, like Cham, and only accused himself 
thus: I looked at something immodest, has that child confessed thoroughly? 
What do you think of it? No; he should also say: I voluntarily looked at 
something unchaste. Is that all? Has he nothing else to mention in regard 
to this sin? Yes; he must also add how many times he has looked at some- 
thing immodest of his own free will. In the sins against the sixth command- 
ment we must mention the number of times they occurred. Why? Because 
they are mortal sins. With older children the Catechist may continue: 
Now, dear children, reflect, ask yourselves: 

(a) Have I willingly thought of anything improper or indecent? Have I 
taken pleasure in such immodest thoughts that I would not have told my 
mother of, about which I should have blushed if my parents had known of 
them? 

If something immodest comes into a child’s mind, and he immediately 
drives the abominable thoughts away, has that child sinned? No; he has 
not entertained these impure thoughts willingly. 

Have I willingly entertained any such immodest thoughts or taken pleas- 
ure in thinking of indecent things? How often has this taken place? Once, 
or oftener? Five times? Ten times? Perhaps once a week? etc. When 
you know that you have not had these immodest thoughts, or willingly dwelt 
upon indecent things, then you need not speak about them in confession. 

(b) Have I willingly had unchaste desires? Have I willingly desired to 
see or to do anything immodest? How often? (willingly to be emphasized 
as in a). 

(c) Have I willingly looked at anything immodest? A child sees other 
children at play, sees them do something indecent, and immediately looks 
away? Has that child sinned? Why not? Have I willingly taken im- 
modest glances at myself when I was alone, for instance, in dressing and 
undressing? Have I willingly looked at indecent things in others? In dressing 
and undressing? In bed? At play? Inthe bath? How often? 

(d) Have I willingly listened to immodest discourses? If a child hears 
others speaking about immodest things, and goes away at once, has that 
child sinned? But if he remains and listens with pleasure, what then? Have 
I listened gladly when other persons related immodest stories? How often? 

(To be continued.) 
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ANALECTA. 





Summary of the New Decrees and Decisions 
of the Roman Congregations. 


(THE FULL TEXTS ARE SUBJOINED. ) 


From the S. C. of Briefs. 
(a) Indulgences conceded to the Society of St. Gabriel in 
Philadelphia. 
(b) Indulgences for reciting the little office of the Sacred 
Heart. 
(c) The Pope approves a new series of writings. 
From the Sacred Poenitentiary. 
Doubts regarding confessors of Regulars. 
From the S. C. of Indulgences. 
(a) Indulgences for reciting prayers for a good death. 
(b) Doubts regarding privileged altars. 





E S. C. BREVIUM. 


INDULGENTIAE CONCEDUNTUR AD DECENNIUM IN FAVOREM 
PIAE SOCIETATIS SUB TITULO S. GABRIELIS IN CIVITATE 
PHILADELPHIEN. 


LEO PP. XIII. 
Ap FuturAM Ret MEMoRIAM. 


Quum, sicut accepimus, in civatate Philadelphien., ad finem_provehendi 
haereticorum ad fidem catholicam conversionem, pia fidelium Societas sub 
titulo S. Gabrielis canonice ut asseritur, erecta existat, Nos, ut ipsa, favente 
Deo, maiora in dies incrementa suscipiat, de omnipotentis Dei Misericordia 
ac B. B. Petri et Pauli apostolorum eius auctoritate confisi, omnibus et sin- 
gulis fidelibus ex utroque sexu nunc et pro tempore in quamlibet dictae Con- 
fraternitatis sociorum classem rite inscriptis, qui diebus festis Circumcisionis 
D. N. J. C., S. Josephi B. M. V. Sponsi, Visitationis B. M. V., S. Gabrielis 
Archangeli, et S. Petri Apostolorum Principis, propriam Societatis ec- 
clesiam, si extet, secus cuiusque Curialem, a primus Vesperis usque ad occa- 
sum solis, dierum huiusmodi singulis annis devote visitaverint, atque pro Chris- 
tianorum Principum concordia, haeresum extirpatione, peccatorum conver- 
sione, ac S. Matris Ecclesiae exaltatione pias ad Deum preces effuderint, quo 
ex iis die id praestiterint, Plenariam omnium suorum peccatorum indulgentiam 
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et remissionem misericorditer in Domino concedimus. Insuper iisdem sociis 
in quamlibet pariter Confraternitatis praefatae classem cooptatos, qui diebus 
festis, uniuscuiusque ex Apostolis, corde saltem contrito, singulis annis, vel 
propriam Sodalitii, vel cuiusque Curialem ecclesiam, ut_superius dictum est, 
preces effundentes visitent, quo die id agant in forma Ecclesiae consueta de 
numero poenalium septem annos totidemque quadragenas, expungimus. Tan- 
dem largimur memoratis sociis liceat plenariis hisce partialibusque Indul- 
gentiis vitae functorum labes poenasque, si malint, expiare. Praesentibus ad 
decennium tantum valituris, servata tamen Apostolica Nostra Constitutione 
quoad Indulgentiarum pro vivis suspensionem hoc sacri iubilaei durante anno. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub annulo Piscatoris, die 1 iunii 
MCM. Pontificatus Nostri Anno Vigesimo tertio. 

Pro Dno. Card. ALOYSIO MACCHI. 
NICOLAUS MARINI, Substitutus. 


EX SECRETARIA BREVIUM. 


INDULGENTIAE PRO RECITATIONE PARVI OFFICII SSMI. 
CORDIS IESU IAM APPROBATI. 


LEO PP. XIII. 
Ap PEerPeTUAM Rer MEMorIAM. 


Auspicato contigit ut Christianorum hominum pietas in SSmum. Cor Iesu, 
quod tanta exarsit in humanum genus charitate, in hac rerum inclinatione mo- 
rumque demutatione, non modo restincta non sit, sed etiam excitetur quotidie 
magis magisque salutariter deflagret. Hoc enim studium, per quod populus 
christianus trahitur ad Iesum Christum, et amat quodammodo amorem Eius, 
cum dignum existimet omni veneratione cultuque suo illud Cor divini amoris 
receptaculum, Nos et summopere delecat, et in spem optimam inducit futurum 
esse, ut Deus pacatus sinat aliquando exorari, atque Ecclesiae suae misereatur 
vices. 

Quapropter quum Nobis supplices nuper admotae sint preces a dilecto filio 
Nostro Benedicto Maria S. R. E. Presb. Cardinali Langénieux ex dispen- 
satione Apostolica Archiepiscopo Rhemen, ut Officium Parvum SSmi. Cordis 
Iesu, a Nostra Rituum Congregatione recognitum iam atque adprobatum, 
nonnullis Indulgentis ditare velimus, Nos qui nihil optamus magis 
atque in oculis habemus, quam ut Christianorum studium erga SSmum. 
Cor Iesu in dies singulos provehatur, libenter supradicti Antistitis optatis 
obsecundandum censuimus. Quare Apostolica auctoritate omnibus et singulis 
utriusque sexus christifidelibus corde saltem contritis qui dictum Officium 
Parvum SS. Cordis Iesu a S. R. C. approbatum vel latine vel lingua ver- 
nacula, dummodo versio fidelis et rite probata, devote recitaverint, atque pro 
Christianorum Principum concordia, haeresum extirpatione, peccatorum con- 
versione, ac S. Matris Ecclesiae exaltatione pias ad Deum preces effuderint 
quo die id egerint ducentos dies de iniunctis eis seu alias quomodolibet debitis 
poenitentiis in forma Ecclesiae consteta relaxamus. Quas poenitentiarum 
relaxationes etiam animabus christifidelium quae Deo in charitate coniunctae 
ab hac luce migraverint per modum suffragii applicari posse in Domino indul- 
gemus. In contrarium facientibus non obstantibus quibuscumque. Praesenti- 
bus valituris in perpetuum. Volumus autem ut harum Litterarum tran- 
sumptis seu exemplis etiam impressis, manu alicuius notarii publici subscriptis 
et sigillo personae in ecclesiastica dignitate constitutae munitis eadem prorsus 
fides adhibeatur quae ahdiberetur ipsis praesentibus, si forent exhibitae vel 
ostensae, utque praesentium Litterarum (quod nisi fiat nullas easdem esse 
volumus) exemplar ad Secretariam Congregationis Indulgentiis Sacrisque 
Reliquiis praepositae deferatur, iuxta decretum ab eadem Congregatione die 
XIX Ianuarii MDCCLVI latum et a S. M. Benedicto PP. XIV Decessore 
Nostro die XXVIII dicti mensis approbatum. 
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Datum Romae, apud S. Petrum, sub annulo Piscatoris die XII Decembris 
MDCCCCI, Pontificatus Nostri Anno XXIV. 
ALOIS. Card. MACCHI. 


Praesentium Litterarum exemplar delatum est ad hanc Secretariam S. C. 
Ind. S. Rel praepositae., diei 24 Ianuarii 1902. 
F. SOGARO, Archiep. Amiden. Secretarius. 


FACULTAS INDULGETUR_SUPERIORI GENERALI CONGREGA- 
TIONIS SS. CORDIUM ERIGENDI PIAS UNIONES SUB EODEM 
TITULO. 

LEO PP. XIII. 


Ap PERPETUAM Ret MEMoRIAM. 


Oblatis Nobis precibus annuentes a dilecto filio Petro Di Nocera Superiori 
Generali Congregationis SSmrum. Cordium, de Omnipotentis Dei Miseri- 
cordia ac BB. Petri et Pauli Apostolorum eius auctoritate confisi, per prae- 
sentes ipsi Moderatori Generali pro tempore existenti dictae Congregationis 
aliisque illius in posterum successoribus facultatem concedimus in perpetuum 
valituram erigendi, praevio Ordinariorum consensu, pias Uniones sub titulo 
SSmrum. Cordium Jesu et Mariae tam in propriis quam in aliis ubique ter- 
rarum Ecclesiis eisque tribuendi omnes et singulas indulgentias aliasque 
spirituales gratias ac privilegia eidem Piae Unioni olim largita et 
inserenda in novo Summario a Congregatione approbando Indulgentiis 
Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita. Verumtamen  praesipimus ut omnia 
de iure servanda in huiusmodi erectionibus rite serventur, ac potissi- 
mum Constitutio Clementis PP. VIII Praedecessoris Nostri quae incipit 
“Quaecumque” et alia Decreta eiusdem Congregationis Sacrisque Reliquiis 
praepositae. Decernentes praesentes litteras firmas, validas, efficaces existere 
ac fore suosque plenarios et integros effectus sortiri, atque obtinere, illisque 
ad quos spectat et in futurum spectabit in omnibus et per omnia plenissime 
suffragari, sicque per quoscumque iudices ordinarios et delegatos iudicari ac 
definiri debere ac irritum et inane si secus super his a quoquam quavis 
auctoritate scienter vel ignoranter contigerit attentari. Contrariis non ob- 
stantibus quibuscumque. Volumus autem ut praesentium litterarum transum- 
ptis seu exemplis etiam impressis manu alicuius Notarii publici subscriptis 
et sigillo personae in ecclesiastica dignitate praemunitis eadem prorsus ad- 
hibeatur fides quae adhiberetur ipsis praesentibus, si forent exhibitae vel 
ostensae. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die XIII Martii 
MDCCCCII, Pontificatus Nostri Anno vigesimo quinto. 

Pro Domino Card. MACCHI. 
NICOLAUS MARINI, Substitutus. 


E S. C. BREVIUM. 


LEO XIII PROBAT INCOEPTUM OPUS VULGANDI SERIES SCRIP- 
TORUM E CHRISTIANIS SCRIPTORIBUS. 


LEO PP. XIII. 
VENERABILIS FRATER, 
SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM. 


Ea disciplinae ratio quae adolescentes, in sacris praesertim seminariis, sic 
vult ad litteras institui ut, praeter exemplaria veterum graeca et latina dili- 
genter versanda, etiam clariores e christianis scriptoribus cognoscant et quanti 
dignum est faciant, non caret profecto sua laude; quod ipsum alias Sedes 
Apostolica per occasionem significavit. Tali quidem adductum esse consilio 
virum ex ista diocesi egregium, L. Guillaume canonicum, epistola Nos tua 
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certiores fecit, eumque iamdiu sollertiae et laboris multum, adscitis sociis 
impendere in conficienda evulgandaque librorum serie, quae scriptores nostros 
cum ethnicis suo quemque genere collatos exhibeat. Hanc dono ab iis missam 
libenter accepimus, ac de pietatis officio habemus gratiam: de ipsa vero 
opera, illud eisdem optamus quod tam studiose spectant, ut nimirum iuventuti 
ad culturam ingenii maximeque animi proficiat. In quo tamen moderatoris 
ducisque opus est prudentia; neque ea certe defutura est, tuis evigi- 
lantibus curis. Tunc enim certius uberiusque res proficiet, quum alumni iam 
sibi facultatem scribendi et iudicii elegantiam satis paraverint, ex eorum 
scilicet praeceptis atque exemplis qui, probe nosti, ipso testimonio usuque 
Sanctorum Patrum explorataque fructuum perpetua copia, omnis humanitatis 
iure habentur magistri optimi. Cauto igitur studio fiet ut ea quae alumni 
sacrorum, dicendo vel scribendo, de religione efferant, utraque optabili laude 
commendentur, et pie permoventis animos veritatis et aptae tantis rebus dig- 
nitatis. Iamvero caelestium auspex bonorum, eademque benevolentiae Nostrae 
testis sit tibi, Venerabilis Frater, Apostolica benedictio, quam singulis etiam 
commemorati propositi sociis, itemque clero ac populo tuo peramanter in 
Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum die XX Maii MDCCCCI, Pontificatus Nostri 
anno vicesimo quarto. 


LEO PP. XIII. 
E SACRA POENITENTIARIA. 


NONNULLA MAGI MOMENTI SOLVUNTUR DUBIA CIRCA CON- 
FESSARIOS REGULARIUM. 


Titio, sacerdoti approbato ad audiendas Confessiones, non raro contigit 
confessiones excipere regularium variorum Ordinum. Quare, quo prudentiore 
agat ratione, ab hoc sacro Tribunali enixe postulat solutionem dubiorum quae 
statim proponuntur hic infra: 

I. Caius, sacerdos regularis, sub vesperum accessit ad Titium, facturus 
exomologesim. Interrogatus de recepta a Superiore facultate, respondit 
Superiorem domo abesse nec eodem reversurum die, nullum autem alium in 
Conventu adesse praesentem sacerdotem. Potuit-ne, in hac domestici Con- 
fessarii inopia, a Titio valide et licite absolvi? 

II. Inter facultates quas S. Poenitentiaria pro foro interno cum con- 
fessariis communicare solet legitur, N. VIII, facultas “absolvendi religiosos 
cuiuscumque Ordinis, dummodo apud te legitimam habuerint licentiam pere- 
gendi Confessionem sacramentalem . . . etiam a casibus et censuris in 
sua religione reservatis.” Valetne illa facultas ad casus quolibet modo 
reservatos? Soliti enim sunt in religionibus casus reservari alii Superiori 
immediato, alii Provinciali, alii Generali. Istas tamen observare distinctiones 
Confessario extraneo valde fuerit difficile. Suadet igitur expeditus facultatis 
usus ut omnes comprehendat casus religionis proprios. Prudens ceterum 
Confessarius non omittet ea imperare quibus Ordinis bono vel iuri satis sit 
cautum. 

III. Utrum Confessario regulari praefata facultate uti licet, cum Con- 
fessionem excipit religiosi eiusdem Ordinis ad quem pertinet ipse, ita ut in 
reservata proprii Ordinis polleat iurisdictione non formaliter a Superiore 
accepta, an contra coercetur usus ad religiosos extraneos? 

IV. Utrum Superior qui Confessionem permittit, addita conditione, v. gr. 
“Dummodo pro reservatis serves Ordinis consuetudinem ” impedire valeat 
praefatae facultatis usum; an contra, semel concessa confitendi licentia, electus 
confessarius habeat vi facultatis Poenitentiariae potestatem in reservata a 
voluntate Superioris plane independentem? 

Num dicta n. IV. omnino transferenda sunt in religiosum itinerantem, 
qui ad adeundum Confessarium extraneum expressa Superioris facultate non 
habuit opus? 


Sacra Poenitentiaria, mature perpensis expositis, ad proposita dubia re- 
spondet: ad rum. Si Superior domus aliique confessarii tamdiu absint saltem 
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er unum diem ut grave sit religioso poenitenti toto eo tempore carere ab- 
solutione sacramentali, is licite et valide absolvitur ab extraneo confessario 
idoneo h. e. approbato. 

d Ilum. Affirmative — ad IIIum. Dummodo Confessarius regularis ap- 
probatus sit ad recipiendam Confessionem religiosi proprii ordinis affirmative 
ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. — Ad TVum. Negative ad primam 
partem, affirmative ad secundam. — Ad Vum. Si Confessarius extraneus 
habeat a S. Sede facultatem absolvendi religiosos a casibus reservatis in 
eorum Ordine, affirmative, secus negative. 

Datum Romae, in Sacra Poenitentiaria, die 14 Maii 1902. 
B. POMPILI, S. P. Datarius. 
J. PALICA, S. P. Substitutus. 


E S. CONGR. INDULGENTIARUM. 


CONCEDITUR INDULG. 100 DIERUM RECITANTIBUS PRECEM 
INFRASCRIPTAM PRO OBTINENDA BONA MORTE. 


_— 


Bmo. PAore,* 


A. de Fitz-James Vedova Duchessa Salviati, postrata al bacio del Santo 
Piede, umilmente implora una qualche indulgenza per la recita della seguente 


PREGHIERA PER LA Buona Morte: 


O Gest, adorando io l’estremo vostro sospiro, vi prego di ricevere |’ultimo 
mio. . . . Nell’ incertezza se avro libero lo spirito allorquando uscird 
da questo mondo, io vi offro fin d’ ora la mia agonia e tutti i dolori del mio 
trapasso. . . . Essendo voi mio Padre e mio Salvatore, rimetto nelle 
vostre mani l’anima mia. . . . Bramo che [ultimo mio momento sia 
unito a quello della vostra morte; e che l’estremo battito del mio cuore sia 
un atto di puro amore per voi. Cosi sia. 

Vigore specialium facultatum a SS. D. N. Leone Pp. XIII tributarum S. 
Congregatio Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, omnibus utriusque 
sexus Christifidelibus, qui cordesaltem contrito ac devote praefatam ora- 
tionem a S. R. C. iam adprobatam recitaverint indulgentiam centum dierum, 
semel in die lucrandam, defunctis quoque applicabilem, benigne concessit, 
Praesenti in perpetuum valituro absque ulla Brevis expeditione. Contrariis 
quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis die 16 iulii 1902. 

Pro R. P. D. Ant. Archiep. Amiden., Secret. 
I. M. Can. COSELLI, Substitutus. 


E S. C. INDULGENTIARUM. 
DUBIA CIRCA ALTARE PRIVILEGIATUM. 


CorRTONENSIS. 


L. & S. 


Cum aliquod dubium circa naturam altaris Cortonae deprivilegiati existentis 
in Oratorio Sororum a Sacris Stigmatibus gentium obortum fuerit, eo quod 
esset ligneum et nullo modo parieti firmatum, huic S. Congregationi Indul- 
gentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae sequentia dubia solvenda sunt exhibita: 





* Latine vertimus:—-B. Pater, A. de Fitz-James Vidua Ducissa Salviati, ad osculum 
S. Pedis provoluta, humiliter implorat aliquam indulgentiam pro recitatione sequentis 
orationis 

Oratio Pro Bona Morte: 
O Jesu, dum adoro extremum Tuum suspirium, Te deprecor ut ultimum meum excipias 
a Incertus num habiturus sim spiritum liberum, cum de hoc mundo migrabo, Tibi 
iam nunc offero meam agoniam ommnesque angores mei transitus. . . . Cum tu Pater 
meus sis et Salvator, in manus Tuas commendo animam meam. . . . Cupio quod ulti- 
mum meae vitae momentum sit unitum illi mortis Tuae, et quod novissima palpitatio cordis 
mei sit purus caritatis actus erga Te. Amen. 
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I. An lapis simpliciter consecratus, quem altare portatile seu viaticum 
vocant, privilegio gaudere possit? 

Est ne necessarium ut altare sit fixum stricto sensu liturgico (scilicet 
ex toto lapideum et cuius mensa unico tantumconstet lapide immediate Stipi- 
tibus coniuncto et consecratum) ad hoc ut privilegio decorari valeat? 

III. An sufficiat ut sit etiam ligneum muro minime firmatum, cum lapide 
in medio mensae consecrato et alicui Sancto specialiter dicatum? 

Emi. ac. Rmi. PP. in Vaticano Palatio coadunati propositis dubiis respon- 
derunt die 15 iulii 1902. 

Ad.I. Negative. 

Ad II. Negative. 

Ad III. Affirmative. 

De quibus facta relatione SSmo. Dno. Nostro Leoni PP. XIII in Audientia 
habita ab infrascripto Card. Praefecto die 18 iulii eiusdem anni, Sanctitas 
Sua Emorum. Patrum resolutiones ratas habuit et confirmavit. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis die 18 iulii 1902. 

S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 

L. & S. 


Pro. R. P. D. FRANC, Archiep. Amid., Secret, 
IOS. M. Can. COSELLI, Substitutus, 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


(FROM THE MOST RECENT AND APPROVED SOURCES :) 
THE MARRIAGE TIE. 


Titus, without the least scruple of conscience, has changed his 
religion a number of times, for the sake of worldly gain. At pres- 
ent, however, he is back in the Catholic Church, and to all appear- 
ances, for good. It happens now that he ruins a poor Catholic girl, 
and she becomes a mother. She insists on his marrying her. He 
agrees, but on one condition only, namely, that they both go over 
to Calvinism first, and as members of the Church of Calvin, get 
married. For, says Titus, in case this marriage turns out a failure, 
and we should wish to have it dissolved, we can get a divorce very 
easily in the Calvinistic Church. And so it happens. They both 
become Calvinists, and as members of the Calvinistic Church are 
married by the preacher. But the marriage turns out badly. Titus 
abuses the wife, until at last she is compelled to seek a divorce in 
the civil courts. The divorce is granted and the woman leaves Titus 
for good. 

She remains single for some time, and then falls in love with a 
Catholic man, whom she finally marries before a civil magistrate. 
Some time after this she goes to the priest and begs to be re- 
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ceived back into the Catholic Church, and to have this, her second 
marriage, made or declared valid by the Church. 

The question is, What is to be done under the circumstances ? 

Answer.—In order that Lucy’s second marriage, i. e., with the 
Catholic man, be a possibly valid marriage at all, before God and 
the Church, it must be proven that Lucy’s first marriage, i. e., Calvin- 
istic marriage with Titus, was invalid from its very inception. For 
if the first marriage was at any time valid and consummated, then 
it can not be dissolved, quoad vinculum, by any power on earth. 

However, there are good grounds for suspecting that Lucy’s first 
marriage, that is, her Calvinistic marriage with Titus, was invalid 
from the very start. The view non-Catholics take of marriage, 
namely, that for specified reasons it may be dissolved, guoad vinculum, 
does not necessarily render the marriage of non-Catholics invalid. 
For their prime purpose is to contract a real and true marriage. 
Their belief that marriage is dissoluble is only a concomitant error. 
But when the main purpose of the contracting parties is to contract 
a dissoluble marriage, then the marriage rights themselves, which 
constitute the subject matter of the marriage contract, and which 
are mutually transferred in marriage, are materially and substanti- 
ally vitiated and destroyed. There is a real and substantial defect 
present in the contract, a so-called conditio turpis, quae redundat in 
substantiam Matrimoniti (Lehmkuhl, IT., n. 688). 

According to the Canon Law, the conditiones turpes matrimoni 
substantiae contrariae, in pactum deductae, render the marriage 
null and void. In like manner, the Instruction issued under Gregory 
XVI. to the bishops of Hungary April 30, 1841, on mixed marriages, 
holds indeed for the validity, generally, of such marriages, notwith- 
standing the false opinion of Protestants on the dissolubility of mar- 
riage; still this same Instruction calls attention to the fact that the 
Congr. of the Holy Office, October 2, 1680, to the question: “ An sit 
validum Matrimonium, contractum inter Catholicam et schismaticum 
cum intentione foedandi vel solvendi matrimonium,” gave the fol- 
lowing answer: “ Si ista sint deducta in pactum, seu cum ista con- 
ditione sunt contracta matrimonia, sunt nulla: sin aliter, sunt valida ” 
(Denziger, Enchiridion, n. 1485). 

In the case before us there is no question of a mixed marriage. 
But the grounds for its eventual invalidity are not to be sought for 
in its character of mixed marriage, as such, but in the false view of 
non-Catholics concerning the object and conditions of the marriage 
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consent, which false view of Protestants may easily enter into and 
affect substantially the object and conditions of the marriage consent. 

This was true in the case of Titus. He stated expressly that he 
wished to contract a dissoluble marriage. It was for this express 
purpose that he joined the Calvinistic Church—that his marriage 
might be more easily dissolved in case he should, in the future, de- 
sire its annulment. There is no room, therefore, to doubt the in- 
validity of the marriage between Titus and Lucy. And consequently 
there is no room for questioning Lucy’s ability to contract a 
valid marriage with the Catholic man and to be received back into 
the Church. As marriages of baptized persons before a civil magis- 
trate, though mortally sinful, are nevertheless valid, in most places, 
where the Tridentine Decree, “ Tametsi,” has not been published, 
this second marriage of Lucy to a Catholic, before a civil magis- 
trate, was a true marriage before God and conscience, although 
mortally sinful, provided only Lucy and the Catholic man intended, 
at the time, to enter into a true and valid marriage contract, binding 
before God and in conscience. But the whole case should be brought 
before the Ordinary of the Diocese, who will name the conditions 
on which Lucy will be reconciled with the Church. 

But if Lucy’s marriage with the Catholic man before the magis- 
trate was not looked upon by them as a real marriage, but only as 
a civil ceremony, prescribed by law, as happens in some countries, 
then, of course, Lucy’s marriage to the Catholic, before the magis- 
trate, was no marriage. The pastor should not lend his countenance 
to it, nor bless it, before he has laid the whole matter before the 
bishop. It is the bishop’s office to determine the invalidity of Lucy’s 
first marriage, with Titus, because that marriage had all the ap- 
pearances of a valid contract “in foro externo” and before the 
public. Only after competent Church authority shall have declared 
it invalid can Lucy proceed to a second marriage. It will be neces- 
sary, however, to produce satisfactory proof of Titus’ intention, when 
he married Lucy, of forming a dissoluble union only. 


FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 


Julius, who is a good Catholic, noticed some time back that a 
young woman, a near relative of his, who cares little about religion 
or the Church, is passionately fond of the Memoirs of Casanova, 
which she actually devours herself, and lends to others to read. In 
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order to prevent the spiritual harm done by such reading, Julius 
borrows the Memoirs from the young woman and hides them 
where no one can get at them. Some time after this he hears, 
accidentally, that no one is allowed even to keep in his possession 
books forbidden by the Index. Thereupon he calls upon his pastor 
and consults him as to what he ought to do with these Memoirs, of 
which there are several volumes. 

Answer.—Casanova’s Memoirs are on the Index, decree of July 
28, 1834. 

Therefore, 1. Julius dare not keep these Memoirs in his pos- 
session, no matter how praiseworthy his purpose, without the per- 
mission of the Holy See. St. Alphonsus says: 

“Non excusatur is, qui librum vel in aliena domo, vel alieno 
nomine, vel animo non legendi, habet ” (L. vii., n. 297). 

Dr. Hollweck, in his work on the Index, comments on these words 
as follows: 

“Concerning the having in one’s possession books forbidden 
by the Index, we must emphasize the fact that it makes no differ- 
ence whether you keep the book in your own possession or give it 
to others to keep for you; whether the book belongs to you or to 
somebody else; whether you intend to read it or no. Moreover, you 
must have had the book in your possession for a considerable length 
of time before you become guilty of a mortal sin, and incur the cen- 
sure attached to the transgression of the law. St. Alphonsus calls 
one or two days parvitas temporis (1. c. n. 295). The Popes have 
usually named eight days as the limit of time for giving up bad 
books. With this fact in mind, it may be safely said that one must 
keep in one’s possession a forbidden book over one week in order 
to be adjudged guilty of a serious infraction of the law and to have 
incurred the censure attached to it. One may keep the forbidden 
book in one’s possession, even longer than one week, if one does 
so in order to await a more favorable opportunity of turning the 
book over to the bishop or vicar-general, or to get the necessary 
permission to keep it. But one should not keep the book longer 
than one month, for a month is ample time to get the necessary 
faculties from the Holy See.” Thus far Dr. Hollweck. 

2. Julius may not burn the book, or otherwise destroy it, because 
it is not his property. 

3. Although the borrower or depositary of another’s property is 
bound to restore the same to the owner upon his demand, or at the 
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stipulated time, still in the case of Julius there is the exception to 
be made of which St. Thomas writes: “ Quando res restituenda ap- 
paret esse graveter nociva ei cui restitutio facienda est, vel alteri, non 
debet ei tunc restitui, nec tamen debet ille, qui retinet sic rem 
alienam, sibi appropriare sed vel reservare, uf congruo tempore 
restituat, vel etiam alii tradere tutius conservandam” (2, 2, q. 62, 
ad I). 

St. Alphonsus, Lessius, Lugo, and others, teach the same. 

Julius would sin against charity, or the love he owes his neighbor, 
if, without more ado, he were to return the forbidden book to the 
owner, foreseeing the harm that would come to her or to others from 
its perusal. We say, “ without more ado,” because if Julius can not 
refuse to return the forbidden book to its owner, without serious 
inconvenience to himself, “sine gravi incommodo,”’ he may return 
the book at once (Cf. Marc, n. 1020). 

4. Since, therefore, Julius may not return the book to its rightful 
owner, simply upon her demand, and since he may not keep it any 
longer in his possession without the permission of the Church 
authorities, he should either get the permission to retain the book 
in his own possession or he should give it to some third person for 
safe keeping who has the faculty to retain forbidden books. 

Perhaps, in the course of time, the young woman may be pre- 
vailed upon to waive her right to the book, and no longer to con- 
sider it her own property. 











